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Before commencing an address to you, I feel 
that I must express my deep feelings of grati- 
tude for the signal honour paid to me when, 
last summer, you re-elected me your President 
for the third consecutive year. At the same 
time, these feelings have been tinged with pity 
for you who have to listen to the same President 
for the third time, although I think that 1, too, 
am deserving of some commiseration in having 
to attempt a third address. 

With these facts in mind, I promise that my 
subsequent remarks will be as short as possible. 

The past year has been a busy one in the life 
of the Association, During the period a system 
of superannuation affecting the members of the 
office staff has been carried through with satis- 
faction to the Association and its staff. 


A scheme of life (pension and family provi- 
sion) insurance especially favourable to mem- 
bers has been evolved also, and I would draw 
the attention of all new members of the 
profession to this, as, by joining the “National” 
at an early age, they will derive the greatest 
possible advantage from the benefits contained 
in this scheme—which benefits, by the way, are 
available only to members of the “ National.” 


Further, the Association is investigating the 


possibility of bringing into being a policy of 
motor car insurance (again only available to 
members of the “ National”) whereby far 
larger benefits are given by the company than 
by the usual policies, and at a considerable re- 
duction of premium, Here are two instances 
whereby membership of the N.V.M.A. is seen to 
be a distinct asset, and the statement sometimes 
made that the Association does nothing for its 
members is thus proved again to be untrue. Yet 
another instance: during the course of the year 
the case of a veterinary officer who alleged that 


he had been wrongfully dismissed was taken 
up with the authority concerned and, owing to 
the efforts of the “ National,” his wrongs were 
put right and he was reinstated. Had he not 
been a member of this Association this happy 
ending would not have taken place. (Applause.) 

Again, many advertisements counter to those 
that have appeared in local papers, whereby the 
advertiser might have been thought by the 
public to be a veterinary surgeon, have been 
inserted, with beneficial results to the local 
practitioners. I would here state that it is 
impossible for the Head Office of the “National” 
to be cognisant of all quack advertisements of 
the nature T have indicated, but if only 
members will take prompt action in notifying 
the General Secretary that such are appearing, 
the cases will be dealt with at once, 

Of far more than purely domestic or even 
professional interest, however, is the effort 
which was initiated by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association a few months ago, to 
enable the veterinary profession to make an 
authoritative pronouncement upon the relative 
merits of methods in use for the destruction of 
sinall animals, with a view to arriving, if pos- 
sible, at a decision as to the most humane 
process. 

To this end a committee of veterinary experts 
upon every aspect of this problem has been 
appointed, and is now busily engaged in explor- 
ing, by means which do not necessitate the 
acquisition of a single vivisection licence, the 
whole question, and under the widest terms of 
reference. 

The problem of euthanasia is pre-eminently a 
veterinary one, and the findings of this com- 
mittee will be awaited with interest and, doubt- 
less, accepted with relief by those charged with 
the performance of a distasteful duty. 
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I will not weary you further with the recital 
of the activities of the Association, although 
much more could be said under this head. I 
have promised to be brief and I know that there 
are at least two inatters greatly exercising the 
minds of a large percentage of the members and 
on which they may possibly expect me to speak. 

I refer to the recommendations of the Re- 
organisation Commission for Milk and _ the 
workiug of the Veterinary Advisory Scheme. 
Let me say at once that any remarks I make 
on these subjects are my own personal views 
and are not given as the oflicial view of the 
“ National.” 

With regard to the Milk Commission’s report, 
I regard it as one of the greatest steps forward 
and the best recognition of the place of the 
veterinarian in public health that has ever taken 
place. 

The Commission have announced to the 
public that the man who should be trusted with 
the great but difficult task of eradicating bovine 
tuberculosis, and so ensuring that milk is no 
longer responsible for the terrible cases of tuber- 
culous arthritis now so common among young 
children, is the veterinary surgeon, To my 
mind, the Commission has not gone far enough 
in its recommendations with regard to the 
veterinary services it proposes should be set up. 

The whole system of veterinary inspection 
and examination as now carried out, in my view, 
requires overhauling and co-ordinating, and a 
State Veterinary Service that would deal with 
all and sundry matters pertaining to animals 
(more especially the animals of the farm) should 
be established, ‘This service would have at its 
head an administrator, who would be a veteri- 
nary surgeon, and under him would be, say, 
area officers, county officers of mature experi- 
ence and administrative ability, and subordinate 
officers, In the latter ranks I should, of course, 
include any proved, capable practitioner acting 
under, and as field officer to, the whole-time 
county veterinary oflicer. 

A complete and unified set of regulations 
would have to be evolved so that the standards 
ond methods of inspection would be the same 
all over the country and, in addition, made com- 
pulsory and not optional. Veterinary officers 
should have the same powers conferred upon 
them as the medical officer under the Public 
Health Act. Laboratory work in connection 
with this scheme should be passed to veterinary 
laboratories—there are nearly sufficient now in 
existence to cope with this work, but if neces- 
sary others could be established at the head- 
quarters of the area officers. 

Incorporated into this scheme I would bring 
the veterinary inspection of meat and other 
foods. Recently, at the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association Conference, an accusation of laxity 
on the part of the veterinary profession was 
made by the Chief Food Inspector for Liverpool 


(Mr. J. D. Allan). I straightway refute that 
accusation, There is no laxity on the part of 
the profession, but the laxity rests with local 
authorities in not instituting a proper system 
of ante- and post-mortem examination of animals 
destined for food. (Hear, hear.) 

Both this Association and the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons have continually put 
forward the claims of veterinary surgeons to 
act as meat inspectors, and a reference to the 
syllabus of the subjects in which aspirants for 
the M.R.C.V.S. diploma are examined must show 
that the profession is fully alive to the fact that 
a veterinarian should be, and in fact is, the 
proper person to carry out meat inspection. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute recognise this 
fact, as the major part of the teaching and 
examining by that body of sanitary inspectors 
in this subject is carried out by veterinary sur- 
geons. The plain statement of fact is that the 
activities of the veterinary profession are 
strangled by the apathy and dilatoriness of local 
authorities on the one hand in carrying out the 
recommendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1921, and the inactivity of the 
yovernment on the other. 

As already mentioned, one of the first moves 
the Government should make is the amending 
of the Public Health Act of 1875, so as to place 
veterinary officers on the same footing as 
medical officers of health and sanitary inspec- 
tors in regard to the power of entry of slaughter- 
houses, seizure of meat, etc., as exists to-day in 
Scotland. This has been officially urged by this 
body and the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, but with no result, As veterinary inspec- 
tion exists to-day, it is chaotic and piecemeal. 
The examination and inspection of the living 
animal for contagious and infectious disease, the 
inspection of dairy herds, the inspection of the 
carcass destined for human consumption are all 
so closely connected that, to my mind, they 
should all be placed under a single veterinary 
service run by veterinarians. 

If such a service came into being and proper 
and full legal powers were given to its adminis- 
trators, I can assure Mr, Allan and others who 
may hold his views that inactivity would be the 
last taunt that could be levelled at the 
veterinary profession. (Applause.) 

These then, in rough outline, are my ideas on 
this subject, and if this scheme were evolved I 
see no reason for the rather heated discussions 
that have taken place on the subject. At the 
commencement of the scheme (even if it were 
brought into force in the next five years) a sufli- 
cient number of men of the right type could not 
immediately be found to work it with none but 
whole-time men, and I maintain that any man 
who has proved or can prove himself as 
thoroughly competent to act under the scheme 
should be absorbed into it. 

The profession, when mobilised in the Great 
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War, proved that it could conduct its own 
affairs as well as any other branch of the Army, 
and came out of the ordeal with flying colours— 
if given the same chance to deal with eradica- 
tion of animal diseases, whether communicable 
to man or not, I am confident that it would prove 
itself worthy of the trust. 

Coming to the other matter, namely, the 
working of the scheme of veterinary advisory 
officers, I preface any remarks I may make on 
this subject by saying that I am criticising the 
scheme and not the ofticers concerned, who are 
doing useful work, but are often placed in 
awkward situations through no fault of their 
own, 

From the commencement of this scheme I, 
with others, have foreseen that difficulties were 
bound to arise, To begin with (with one or two 
exceptions), the young officer is either left high 
and dry with his work or is under orders from 
an official of an agricultural college. 

He is left largely to his own devices or 
through the orders of the agriculturist is sent 
out to interview farmers and to lecture and 
give advice to them, The individual cannot help 
himself. I have heard of a case where an 
advisory officer has called on a practitioner ask- 
ing to see his books—with the idea, I suppose, 
of trying to find out an obscure disease that he 
may investigate. That method strikes me as 
strange. 

The term “ advisory oflicer ” gives to the lay 
mind the idea that the person in question is a 
super-man and when the local farmers learn 
that his services can be-obtained gratis one does 
not blame them for asking for these. 

Here again, I do not blame the advisory 
officer :-I pity him and certainly do not envy him 
his position, 

The idea of investigating obscure diseases or 
outbreaks of disease on a proper and scientific 
footing could well have been carried out by our 
existing Veterinary Research Institutes. By 
slightly increasing their staffs they could have 
had a sufficient number of men to send out as 
field veterinary research officers to do all the 
investigating that is required, these officers being 
responsible to the veterinary 
institutes, 

Their work would be co-ordinated and super- 
vised by the director and other members of the 
staff of a fully equipped laboratory. Such co- 
operation (except in the few instances where 
advisory officers are attached to veterinary 
institutes) is not available under the present 
system. Lastly, the disciplinary supervision by 
a veterinarian would go a long way to stop or 
eliminate the complaints concerning the scheme 
made by general practitioners, 

Neither the Council of the “ National ” nor 
that of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons have viewed this innovation with favour 


heads of the 
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and in fact officially entered their protest 
against it from the first, and from what one 
hears the protests then made were justified. 


I do not intend to weary you further on con- 
troversial subjects, but there are just one or two 
other matters upon which I should like to touch. 
A short time ago the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons established an Honorary Fellow- 
ship Degree, and the first recipient of this was 
Sir John M’Fadyean, and further than this, Sir 
John has been highly honoured by the medical 
profession by their having presented him with 
the Weber-Parkes Prize and Medal for the best 
work already done in connection with tubercu- 
losis. I am certain it is your wish that we 
should convey to our fellow member our very 
heartiest congratulations and the pride we feel 
in that, through him, the profession has been 
honoured. (Applause.) 


I am reminded by the above that it will be 
my pleasant duty during the meeting to bestow 
upon two of our members the Diploma of 
Honorary Membership—the first it has been 
possible to bestow on our own members, owing 
to the articles of association that were in force 
but have now been altered. (Applause.) 


Finally, may I remind you all of the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress to be held at 
New York during August of next year and ask 
you to make some effort to ensure that Great 


Britain is well represented. 


I do not think T am divulging secrets when 
T tell you that the reporters, and subjects on 
which they are writing, as proposed by the 
British Committee, have all been accepted by 
the Permanent Commission and on that score 
we are we'l represented; but it may not be pos- 
sible, on the score of expense, for all these 
reporters to attend and defend their papers, and 
should an appeal for help in the way of finance 
be made to ensure that British veterinarians are 
present in representative numbers, I hope that 
Divisions of the “ National ” and individual 
members will come forward to assist our 
American cousins in making the Congress a 
success. Those of us who attended the Inter- 
national Congress in London could not have 
helped being struck by the support given by 
foreign nations: let us see to it that we show 
ourselves as capable of giving support as of 
receiving it. (Loud applause.) 


Dr. H. D. Kay, at the annual conference of the 
Society of Chemical Industries at Newcastle, said 
that milk was an almost complete foodstuff in 
itself and contained animal proteins which, on 
the whole, had a higher biological value than 
the vegetable and seed proteins. “If,” he re- 
marked, “ the nation’s dietetic status is to increase 
and its health to improve it must drink more milk 
and consume larger quantities of dairy products,” 
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FURTHER 
CONGRESS REFLECTIONS 


A FORTNIGHT ago, in this column, we 
t 


estified to the full measure of success 
attendant upon the Liandudno Congress, and 
allusion has been made both to the high plane of 
practical and scientific discussion and the 
memorably enjoyable social aspect of the meet- 
ing. This double number contains the larger 
portion of the evidence upon which that favour- 
able view was based. The fact that, in addition, 
we shall devote much space for several weeks 
to come to the publication of the reports of the 
proceedings of the various Sections affords 
proof, also, of the increasing importance of this 
annunl conference as a forum for the examina- 
tion of problems confronting the veterinary 
practitioner, public health officer, and scientist. 

Congress has an ever-extending value, too, as 
means of gaining the public ear for the opinion 
of the profession on matters of mutual interest 
and importance, and in this year’s gathering we 
were fortunate in securing what is termed “ é 
good Press.” From this aspect, it is perhaps 
permissible to express the hope that heed will 
continue to be paid to the contention that, in the 
selection of papers, there is room for an appre- 
ciation of the potential publicity value of our 
convention side by side with a due insistence on 
the essentially scientific character of its 
deliberations. 

When the last word of all the discourse at 
Llandudno is in print, however, the outstanding 
impression left upon the minds of those privi- 
leged to be present will be the sense of regret 
with which the members accepted the inevitable 
in the loss from office of the President and the 
Honorary Secretary. During the exceptional 
period of three years that he has been at the 
head of the affairs of the Association, Lieut.- 
Colonel Simpson has never flagged in an inten- 
sive effort to enhance its prestige and its 
effectiveness, to improve its organisation and to 
further the interests of its members, while the 
experience of Mr. McIntosh in honorary officer- 
ship has been such as to lead all to regard him 
as an integral part of the ‘** National.” 

It was, of course, no compensation for these 
losses, yet this sense of indebtedness did create 
just the right atmosphere for the initial exercise 
of the Association’s newly-established right to 
confer the distinction of Honorary Membership 
upon its own members. Inasmuch as_ the 
recipients of this honour were Dr. Bradley and 
Professor Buxton, nothing was lacking in either 
the fitness or the dignity of the event. 
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It is but another proof of Professor Buxton’'s 
undiminished zeal for the welfare of the society 
he did so much to re-establish on a sound basis 
that he was quite undeterred by the nature of 
the occasion from filling the réle of candid 
friend. But at least it was not an unthankful 
part, for there was ready reeognition of his 
utterance as a word spoken in season, If it were 
not realised that Congress Week is the time, 
above all others, for taking stock of the Associ:- 
tion’s position, then indeed the representative 
assembly would fail in an essential respect. No 
one desires to find excuses, for the N.V.M.A. 
or for the profession, for the slow progress made 
towards the goal of naking the Association fully 
representative of the profession, but in this 
connection it should be pointed out that the 
change from a membership of a thousand, to 
one of 1,600, each now representing a reliable 
subscription, marks a very real advance in a 
sinall profession over a period notorious for the 
difficulty presented in merely maintaining the 
strength of any organisation the membership of 
which costs money. 

We beg leave to doubt whether, amongst the 
efforts that are constantly being put forward to 
promote growth in membership, change of policy 
should find a place. The many recent activities 
of the Association are, in fact, designed to 
accelerate the pursuit of the same policy which 
stood the pioneers of the re-formed society in 
such good stead. They are at least the one foe 
to that lethargy which constituted Professor 
Buxton’s alternative theory of obstruction to 
progress, The policy of the Association is ‘o 
provide a focus point for the influence the 
profession can wield, in matters beyond the 
statutory scope of the Royal College, and with 
particular regard to the approaches to be made, 
when oceasion demands, to Authorities and 
Powers. It isin the light of this paramount fune- 
tion that the recent proposals to establish 
sectional organisations must be regarded by 


those responsible for the running of the 
N.V.M.A.—and this, in some measure, includes 


every member. 

In the close of one Congress we have thoughts 
for the next. With a Scottish President, and 
with Edinburgh as the place of meeting, the 
success of the Convention of 1934 is already 
assured. 


CONGRESS ATTENDANCE LIST 


On page 988 we give the list of delegates, 
members visitors who attended the 
Annual Congress of the Association, Llan- 
dudno, 1933. Every effort has been made 
to render the list complete, but inasmuch 
as it would appear that many of those 


who took part omitted to sign the Attendance 
there are inevitably some omissions. 
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Members 


Lieut.-Colonel P.-J. Simpson (President), Mr. 
H. H. Aldred, Captain H. B. Allan, Mr. J. T. 
Allen, Captain A. H, Andrew, Captain E. F. 
Angler, Major W. F. Aston, Mr, L. 8S. Balls, 
Captain J. R. Barker, Messrs. F. Beckett, 
Hugh Begg, H. Bell, H. W. Steele Bodger 
and Frank Booth, Captain T. J. Bosworth, 
Messrs. E. ©. Bovett and T. Bowett, Dr. 
0. Charnock Bradley, Dr. G. B. Brook, 
Messrs. W. H. Brooke, John Brown and A. 
Brownlee, Captain R. Bryden, Messrs. H. 
Burrow and A. F. Butler, Professor J. B. Buxton, 
Messrs. E. R. Callender and A. J. Cattell, 
Major ©. R. Chadwick, Mr. J. Wright Conchie, 
Major T. Dalling, Messrs. F, J. Daly, G. D. W. 
Davidson, D. E. Davies, D. J. Davies and 
G. O. Davies, Major Brennan DeVine, Messrs. 
P. F. Dolan, K. D. Downham and J. J. 
DOundon, Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. W. L. 
Dwerryhouse, A. Eccles, E. P. Edwards, 8S. J. 
Edwards, C. Wentworth Elam and J. T. R. 
Evans, Captain W. G. Evans, Major R. Finch, 
Mr. Geo. Gibson, Captain F. C. Gillard, Mr. 
R. E. Glover, Major F, L. Gooch, Mr. W. S. 
Gordon, Lieut.-Colonel H. Greenfield, Messrs. 
H. W. Griffiths, W. Harris and H. G. Hewetson, 
Major T. H. Hobson, Messrs. P. J. Howard and 
W. F. Howes, Captain H. Tudor Hughes, Messrs. 
H. V. Hughes, T. W. Hughes, W. Hughes, 
D. Inrie, W. J. Ironside and W. E. Ison, Captain 
W. D. John, Mr. D. Johnston, Captain J. Howard 
Jones, Messrs. J. R. Jones, H. ©. I. Kelly, 
Herbert King and N. 8S. King, Captain W. W. 
Lang, Captain R. L. .Lewis, Captain P. T. 
Lindsay, Mr. G. H. Locke, Professor J. MecCunn, 
Captain John Macfarlane, Major W. A. 
Macgregor, Captain W. R. McKinna, Professor 
J. Macqueen, Messrs. H. G. McShane, G. C. 
Marginson, James Martin, I), W. Menzies and 
M. H. W. Miller. Professor W. M. Mitchell, 
Mr. R. F. Montgomerie, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, Messrs. R. Moore, A, L. Mullen and W. 
Nairn, Major R. H. H, Over, Captain E. A. 
Pearce, Messrs. L. bk. Perkins, C. E. Perry, 
«. R. A. Powell and J. O. Powley, Captain J. R. 
Rider, Messrs. A, EK. Roberts, C. Roberts, R. J. 
Roe W. T. Rowlands, Captain I. C. Scott, 


Messrs. A. Spicer and A. P. Steele, Captain Q. A. - 


Stewart,- Captain W. Lyle Stewart, Captain 
R. J. Stow, Major G. W. Sturgess, Mr. R. Swaby. 
Major F. J. Taylor, Messrs. G. H. Thomas and 
A. Thomson, Major R. Tindle, Captain H. L. 


Torrance, Captain W. K. Townson, Messrs 
kK. T. Trewin, ©. Digby Watkins and 
©. V. Watkins, Captain W. Watt. Mr. 
©. Weighton, Captain A. Whicher, Messrs. 
T. Wilkinson, R. A. Willett, KE. Wynne 


Williams, T. Wilson and Wim. Woods, Professor 
G. H, Wooldridge, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge and 
Mr. W. Jackson Young, together with Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh (Hon. Secretary), Mr. L. W. Wynn 
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Lloyd (Local Secretary), Mr. F. Knight (General 
Secretary) and Mr. W. Brown (Editorial 
Representative). 


Delegates 

Ministry of Health_—Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys, Bart., M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Ministry of Agricullure and Fisheries,—Mr. 
A. B. Fewings. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Government of 
Northern Ireland.—Captain J. McAllan (Chief 
Veterinary Officer), Mr. H. G. Lamont (Head of 
Veterinary Research Division). 

County Councils. 

Ayr, Mr. J. M. MeDonald; Cheshire, Mr. 
A, B. Kerr; Cornwall, Captain S. J. Motton; 
Cumberland, Captain R. Simpson; Middlesex, 
Mr. W. A. Hancock; Salop, Major Robert 
Clunas; West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. S. B. 
Vine; Dumbarton, Mr, James McDougall; 
Dumfries, Mr. G. A. Sangster; Midlothian, Mr. 
J. N. Ritchie; Stirling, Major J. M. MeGregor ; 
Pembrokeshire, Captain A. J. S. Reynolds. 
Cities and County Boroughs. 

Birmingham (Markets and Fairs Committee), 
Mr, Councillor Simpson; Huddersfield, Captain 
W. R. McKinna; Hull, Mr, H. P. Lewis; Leeds, 
Lieut.-Colonel J, A. Dixon; Liverpool, Captain 
A, W. Noel Pillers; Manchester (Markets Com- 
mittee), Alderman Hinchliffe, Mr. Arthur 
Chadwick (General Superintendent), Captain 
W. K. Johnstone; (Public Health Committee), 
Mr. R. CC. Locke; Neweastle-on-Tyne, Mr. 
Thomas Parker; St. Helens, Mr. Councillor E. 
Burrows (Chairman, Cleansing Committee), Mr. 
T. J. Kenny; Sheffield, Mr. Wm. Tweed; 
Wallasey, Mr. J. K. Shaw; West Ham, Mr. 
H. KE. Bywater; Town Council of Paisley, 
Captain J. Andrew ; Cardiff, Mr. L. B. A. Grace; 


Belfast, Mr. Alex. McLean; Glasgow, Bailie 
Wm. K. MeCandlish, Councillor Wm. Reid, 


Messrs. A. M, Trotter, D. R. Campbell and John 
Hamilton; East Sussex Agricultural Com- 
mittee, Mr, Donald. Johnston; Derbyshire 
Education Committee, Dr. G. B. Brook. 


Lady Visitors . 

Mrs. P. J. Simpson, Mrs, A. H. Andrew, Mrs. 
L. S. Balls, Mrs, W. K. Barron, Mrs, H. Begg, 
Mrs. E. C. Bovett, Mrs. R. Bryden, Mrs. H. E. 
Bywater, Mrs. J. W. Conchie, Mrs. F. J. Daly, 
Mrs. J. A, Dixon, Mrs. P. F, Dolan, Mrs. R. 
Finch, Mrs. G. Gibson, Mrs. T. H. Hobson, 
Mrs. W. F. Jackson, Mrs, H. C, I. Kelly, Mrs. 
H. King, Mrs. N. King, Miss King, Mrs. G. H. 
Locke, Mrs, H. V. Locke, Mrs. J. M. MeDonald, 
Miss Macfarlane, Mrs, J. G. McGregor, Lady 
Moore, Mrs. 8. J. Motton, Mrs, A, J. 8S. Reynolds, 
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Mrs. J. R. Rider, Mrs. F. C. Scott, Mrs. 
Scott-Taggart, Mrs. R. Simpson, Mrs. Q. A. 
Stewart, Mrs. R. J. Stow, Mrs. F. T. Trewin, 
Mrs. S. B. Vine, Mrs. T. Wilkinson, Mrs. G. H. 
Wooldridge and Mrs, Jackson Young. 


Total attendance recorded—218. 


Apologies for Absence 


Messages of apology for absence were received 
from: Lieut.-Colonel H G. Bowes, Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W. Brittlebank, Captain J. C. Coleman, 
Professor J. F. Craig, Captain H. W. Dawes, 
Major A. C. Dunean, Messrs. A. B. Forsyth, 
A. A. Forsyth and Arthur Gofton, Captain J. R. 
Hewer, Professor Sir Frederick Hobday, Major 
H, Kirk, Mr. E. C. Lloyd, Dr. R. Lovell, Captain 
J. F. Macdonald, Mr. R. Barons Nelder, Major 
Harry Peele, Major D. S. Rabagliati, Mr. W. D. 
Rees, Lieut.-Colonel Graham Rees-Mogg, Pro- 
fessor Wm. Robb, Mr. Henry Taylor, Colonel 
G. K. Walker, Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, Messrs. 
F. W. Willett and J. Willett, and the Hon. 
Treasurer (Captain W. G. Wragg). 


LONDON SLAUGHTERHOUSES UNDER 
BOROUGH CONTROL 


“Drastic changes in the meat trade are 
imminent,” says The Meat Trades Journal. 

“In the first place the L.C.C. has surrendered 
its powers in regard to slaughterhouses to the 
London Borough Councils. 

“In the second place the new Slaughter of 
Animals Act comes into operation in January 
next and provides, amongst other things, for the 
licensing of slaughtermen. 

* Regarding the London slaughterhouses, there 
will naturally be no more annual sittings of the 
L.C.C. Public Control Committee to deal with 
the licensing of London slaughterhouses, which, 
when the Council was established some 40 years 
or so ago, numbered over 500, but have since 
gradually declined to about 150. The powers 
have been transferred to the 28 Borough Councils, 
which are now making their arrangements as to 
the renewal of licenses, and are_ generally 
adopting the rules of the L.C.C. with regard 
thereto: Deptford Borough Council has already 
fixed a fee of 5s. per licence as is provided by 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. 

“Southwark Borough Council’s Health Com- 
mittee this week_reports that under the Transfer 
of Powers (London) Order, 1933, the Council 
became the authority, in place of the London 
County Council, for the control, licensing, etc., 
of slaughterhouses in the borough, of which 
there are four. The Medical Officer of Health 
reports that the condition of these premises, the 
licences for which expire on October 31st next, 
is satisfactory, and he recommends that new 
licences be granted. In this connection the 
Committee proposes that licences for slaughter- 
houses should be made to terminate on the same 
date as licences for common lodging houses, i.e., 
on June 30th in each year, and the recommenda- 
tion it is submitting accordingly provides that 
the new licences for slaughterhouses should be 
for the period from November 1st next until 
June 30th, 1934. 


| 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF CONGRESS 
Ceremony at the Town Hall 


Members of the Association in academic dress, 
delegates, and ladies filled the Town Hall, 
Llandudno, on the occasion of the official opening 
of the 1933 Congress of the Association at 
Llandudno by Joseph Taylor, Esq., J.p., Chair- 
man of the Urban District Council, at 10 a.m. 
on Monday, September 18th, 1933. 

The Presiwent (Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, 
D.S.O., T.D., F.R.C.V.S.), Who was also accompanied 
on the platform by the Vice-Presidents of the 
Association and the Presidents and the Vice- 
Presidents of the Sections of Congress, together 
with the Hon. Secretary (J. W. McIntosh, Esq.. 
M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E ), Said his first duty was the 
pleasant one of extending a personal and hearty 
welcome to the large number of members present. 
His next duty was to offer, in the name of the 
Association, a very hearty welcome to the dele- 
gates from other bodies who had come to the 
Conference. This year they had perhaps not 
quite as many of these delegates, although the 
actual number totalled 44. They included dele- 
gates representing the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Ministry of Health had again 
seen fit to send a delegate, one whom he was 
sure they would welcome later in the day, when 
he wou!d occupy a place on the platform—NSir 
Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys, of the Ministry 
of Health. There were also delegates of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Ministry of Agriculture of Northern Ireland, 
and of the various county councils of England 
and Scotland—he had not seen a Welsh repre- 
sentative, though he did not doubt but that there 
Was one present—and to all delegates he ex- 
tended a very hearty welcome. (Cheers.) 

His third duty, he continued, was to introduce 
te the Congress Mr. Joseph Taylor, j.p., Chair- 
man of the Llandudno Urban District Council, 
who was present to open the proceedings. 

Llandudno, unfortunately, was not yet a 
borough, continued the President, but they would 
all agree that it should be so. (Hear, hear.) 
They ought to have been addressing Mr. Taylor 
as the Mayor of the Borough of Llandudno; 
nevertheless, his position, in honour, was just 
the same. He understood that Mr. Taylor was 
Lancashire born, but had lived in Wales about 
30 years and in Llandudno 20 years, where he 
had been an important member of the ruling 
body for about twelve years. His popularity 
must have been great, because it was understood 
Mr. Taylor was returned on the last occasion un- 
opposed. (Cheers.) That was always a very health y 
sign and revealed how pleased the people ef 
Llandudno were at the services he had so ably 
rendered to the town. He congratulated Mr. 
Taylor upon being the head of such a pleasant 
and beautiful town. From whatever angle they 
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chose to look, Llandudno always presented ua 
charming view. Whether they chose to stroll 
before breakfast to the top of the Great Orme 
~—(laughter)—and there watch the rising sun, 
whether later on they walked up the Little 
Orme to see the setting sun, or whether they 
took a trip in the aeroplane which flew over- 
head, and viewed it from above, or even from 
the roadway leading in from Deganwy, Llan- 
dudno- always looked quite delightful. (Hear, 
hear.) 

One could well understand the author of 
“ Alice in Wonderland ” getting his inspiration 
from amidst such beautiful surroundings, 
although he thought the statement should be 
qualified, inasmuch as he doubted whether Lewis 
Carroll could have got his characters, the ‘“ Mad 
Hatter,” the “ Cheshire Cat ” and the “ March 
Hare” from, say, the officials of the town. 
(Laughter.) “Far from it from me to suggest 
such a thing,” he added, “ because, anyway, 
Llandudno is a beautiful place.” 

Formally opening the Congress, Mr, JOSEPH 
TAYLOR said he would like it to be known that 
there was one Welsh representative present as 
a delegate, and it was his opinion that the 
delegate he referred to could offer the official 
welcome far better than himself. On behalf of 
the Llandudno Council and the townspeople, 
however, he wished to say how heartily and 
sincerely they welcomed the Congress. 

“As you know,” he remarked, “ Llandudno 
has only two staple industries: one is catering 
for visitors and the other is health giving, so 
you will see the people here are certainly glad 
to see you, especially now, when we are coming 
to the end of the season.” (Laughter.) 

Llandudno welcomed conferences; in fact, it 
set itself up as an ideal centre for convocations 
of that description. He regretted, however, that 
their status was still only that of an urban 
- council and consequently their opportunities for 
entertaining the visiting delegations were very 
much limited. “ That is our only drawback,” he 
said, “but we offer you the heartiest of wel- 
comes, nevertheless.” (Cheers.) 


Mr. Taylor went on to say that Llandudno 
Was not given to boasting, but they might be 
interested to know they had never experienced 
one twinge of anxiety from the drought, and, as 
a matter of fact, their water reserves at present 
were equal to that which prevailed in the spring. 
The Council had just spent £20,000 on improving 
the water resources, and they could now claim 
to possess one of the finest and most bountiful 
supplies in the whole of the country. 

Mr. Taylor added that he was rather inter- 
ested to know where the President obtained his 
“ pedigree.” 

“Like Mr. Lloyd George,” he said, “I was born 
in Lancashire, but I have lived in Wales longer 
than I have lived in Lancs.—it is longer by two 


months. I have married a Welsh woman, but 
the only trouble is that she speaks Welsh and I 
cannot.” (Laughter.) “ Still, I repeat, you have 
come to the right place.” (Loud cheers ) 

The PREsIpENT thanked Mr. Taylor heartily 
for devoting his valuable time to the opening of 
the Fifty-first Congress, ‘‘ On behalf of the 
Association,” he said, ‘* I tender you our sincere 
gratitude.” (Cheers.) 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council of the Association was 
held at the Town Hall, Llandudno, on Wednes- 
day, September 20th, 1933. 

The President (Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson) 
occupied the chair, and there were also present : 
Messrs. W. F. Aston, L. S. Balls, H. Bell, 
, Charnock Bradley, J. A. Dixon, P. F. Dolan, 
G. W. Dunkin, 8S. H. Gaiger, H. Tudor Hughes, 
H. V. Hughes, W. J. Ironside, H. C. I. Kelly. G. H. 
Locke, J. MeCunn, J. Macqueen, J. G. MeGregor, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, Messrs. S. J. 
Motton, W. Nairn, R. H. H. Over, C. E. Perry, 
A. W. Noel Villers, J. O. Powley, J. R. Rider, 
J. T. Share-Jones, R. Simpson, F. J. Taylor, 
Alex. Thomson, W. K. Townson, W. Tweed, T. 
Wilkinson, T, Wilson, G. H. Wooldridge and 
W. R. Wooldridge, together with Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh (Hon. Secretary), Mr. C. O. Langley 
(Solicitor) and Mr. F. Knight (General Secre- 
tary). 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Messrs. J. C. Coleman, J. F. Craig, H. W. Dawes, 
A, C. Dunean, A, Gofton, J. R. Hewer, Professor 
Sir Frederick Hobday, Messrs. H. Kirk, Ik. C. 
Lloyd, R. Lovell, J. Ff. Macdonald, R. Barons 
Nelder, D. S. Rabagliati, W. D. Rees, Win. Robb, 
H. W. Steele Bodger. J. H. Taylor, A. W. 
Whitehouse, J, Willett and the Hon. Treasurer 
(Captain W. G. Wragg). 

The minutes of the July meeting of Council, 
having been published in the Veterinary Record, 
were taken as read, confirmed and signed. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

(i) From the Registrar, R.C.V.S., re Veteri- 
nary Advisory Officers, stating that the Regis- 
tration Committee of the Royal College deemed 
it inadvisable in the present circumstances to 
co-operate with the Special Committee of the 
N.V.M.A., as suggested. 

After the consideration of further corre- 
spondence on this subject from members of the 
Association’s Committee, and the expression of 
his views by the Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. J. W. MeIntosh), the President announced 
that under the circumstances the Committee had 
ceased to function. It was subsequently agreed 
that at the next meeting of Council considera- 
tion should be given to the formation of a new 
Committee, and the Secretary was instructed to 
place this matter on the agenda, 
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(ii) From the Secretary of the R.C.V.S. in- 
forming the Council that the Council of the 
Royal College, acting on the recommendation of 
the Library and Finance Committees, had 
decided that, in consequence of the increasing 
weight of books, the Library of the College 
would no longer be available for the use of the 
Association for the holding of its Council 
meetings. 

The matter of securing suitable accommoda- 
tion was left in the hands of the President and 
the Executive. 

(iii) From the Librarian of the War Memorial 
Library, R.C.V.S., conveying the thanks of his 
Council for publications donated by the Associa- 
tion. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 

New Members: The following, having com- 
pleted the requisite forms of nomination and 
paid their subscription, were elected to member- 
ship on the proposition of Mr. L. S. BALts, 
seconded by Mr. H. Betti: Messrs. J. C. Baird 
(Blundellsands), G. K. Buckler (Manchester), 
A, E, Gachet (Banwell), R. F. Gordon (Wey- 
bridge), T. Maldyn Evans (Caernarvon), A. P. 
Hamilton (Dunfermline), A. H. Hunter (Chile), 
Kk. D. Jenkins (Llanon), Miss Mary M. Lane 
(Golders Green). Major James Leigh (R.A.V.C.), 
Messrs. R. D. Mackintosh (Ardersier), W. 8S. E. 
Morton (Tunbridge Wells), A. D. Seton (Thurles), 
Miss Mary lL. Somervail (Glasgow), Messrs. 
H. ©. Swann (King’s Lynn), J. S. Sweeny 
(Ballinasloe) and W. McLearn Wallace (Belfast). 


ANNUAL REPORT AND’ BALANCE-SHEET 

The Annual Report for the year 1932-33, and 
the Revenue Account and Balance-Sheet for the 
vear ending December 31st, 1932, were approved 
for presentation to the Annual General Meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1934 

The place for the holding of the Annual 
General Meeting of 1934 was considered. In 
this connection the receipt of invitations was 
reported from Harrogate and Bognor Regis, and 
the Secretary read a letter from Major Hamilton 
Kirk suggesting Bournemouth, ; 

After discussion, it was unanimously agreed 
to recommend that the Annual General Meeting 
of 1984 be held in Edinburgh. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 

President.—The_ retiring President (Lieut.- 
Colonel VP. J. Simpson) proposed, the nomination 
of Mr. W. Nairn, of Blairgowrie, for election 
us President of the Association for the year 
1933-34, and it was unanimously agreed to 
recommend to the Annual General Meeting 
accordingly. 


Vice-Presidents.—It was resolved to recom- 
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mend to the Annual General Meeting that the 
Vice-Presidents be as follows :— 

For England and Wales (North): Captain 

A. W. Noel Pillers, 
For England and Wales (South): Major- 
General Sir John Moore (for re-election). 

For Scotland: Mr. Duncan Cumming. 

For Ireland: Professor J. F. Craig (for re- 

election). 

Honorary Treasurer.—It was unanimously 
resolved to recommend that Captain W. G. 
Wragg be re-elected, 

Honorary Secretary,—Having received, with 
the very greatest regret, the resignation from 
this office of Mr, J. W. MeIntosh, the Council 
unanimously resolved to recommend the elec- 
tion of Captain J. R. Rider to the office of 
Honorary Secretary. 


General Secretary.—On the proposition of 
Major R. H. H. Over, seconded by Major J. G. 
McGrecor, the Council unanimously resolved 
to recommend that Mr. I’. Knight be re-elected 
General Secretary for the ensuing year. 

Auditors,—The Council unanimously resolved 
to recommend that Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield 
and Wykes be re-elected the Association's 
Auditors, 

Solicitors.—Messrs. Fowler, Langley and 
Wright were unanimously re-appointed the 
Association’s Solicitors. 

Editorial Representative.—On the proposition 
of Sir JoHN Moore, seconded by Mr, W. Narr, 
the re-appointment was made of Mr. W. Brown, 
M.R.C.V.S., aS Editorial Representative, 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 


The following report of a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Committee held on July 25th, 
1933, was submitted. 

A meeting of the Parliamentary Committee was 
held at the Offices of the Association, on Tuesday, 
July 25th, 1933, with Captain J. C. Coleman in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and signed as correct. 

With regard to the Report of the Reorganisa- 
tion Commission for Milk, in connection with the 
consideration of which a Joint Meeting of the 
Sub-committees appointed by the Parliamentary 
Committees of the Royal Callege of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, had been held on April 19th, the 
following communication from the Secretary of 
the Royal College was read:— 

July 11th, 1933. 


DEAR SIR, 

I submitted the interim report of the Joint 
Parliameatary Committee to the meeting of 
the Parliamentary Committee of this College 
held on Wednesday, July 5th. The Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee, Professor 
Buxton, reported that owing to the N.V.M.A. 
meetings having been held in York, it had 
not been convenient to call a meeting of the 
Joint Committee immediately preceding the 
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Council meeting. After discussion, it was 
resolved that the representatives of the 
Parliamentary Committee should withdraw 
from the Joint Committee. This resolution 
was adopted by the Council at its meeting on 
Friday, when it was explained that the 
reason for the decision to withdraw was to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the 
N.V.M.A., and to give them a free hand. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F. BuLLock, 
Secretary. 


The General Secretary, N.V.M.A. 


In view of the foregoing letter, it was agreed 
that the Sub-committee concerned be dissolved 
and that its work be taken over by the full 
Parliamentary Committee. + 

Accordingly, the Committee proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the Joint Meeting, previously 
referred to, and the views of Divisions on the 
best method of carrying out the recommendations 
of the Milk Commission with regard to the routine 
inspection of dairy cattle. 


It was eventually decided to advise :— 


“That a communication be addressed to 
the Minister of Health, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, the County Councils Association, 
and the Economic Advisory Council, to the 
following effect :— 

“The Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Treland have given consideration to the 
Report of the Reorganisation Commission for 
Milk, and especially its recommendations 
with regard to the routine inspection of dairy 
cattle, and that having regard to the great 
importance of the recommendations and the 
need for their early application, the Council 
earnestly recommend that full advantage 
should be taken of the services which could 
be rendered by approved veterinary practi- 
tioners in the carrying out of the proposals, 
as well as those of whole-time veterinary 
officers. 

“Tn the opinion of the Council the routine 
inspection of dairy cattle should be placed 
under the direction and control of one central 
Government Department with an establish- 
ment of a Chief Veterinary Officer, Area 
Veterinary Officers, District Veterinary 
Officers, and a staff of veterinary practi- 
tioners. The Council consider the services 
of the last named to be essential to the 
successful operation of any scheme for the 
control and eradication of animal diseases.” 


The Council went into committee to consider 
this report, during which period the meeting 
was adjourned until after the Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Council subsequently re-assembled, with 
Major J. G. McGregor in the chair, and after 
the resumption of open meeting it was resolved, 
on the proposition of Major W. F. Astron, 
seconded by Dr. W. R. WooLprIpDGE :— 

“That the second paragraph of the reso- 
lution with regard to the Report of the 
Reorganisation Commission for Milk be 
agreed to, subject to the deletion of the word 
‘approved,’ and that the remainder of the 
resolution be sent back to the Parliamentary 
Committee for further consideration; the 
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Committee to ensure that the views of 
county and municipal veterinary ofticers and 
general practitioners be adequately repre- 
sented at the renewed discussion by the 
Committee.” 


MOTION BY MAJOR G. W. DUNKIN 


Major G. W. Dunkin moved the following 
motion standing in his name on the agenda :— 
* That all reports or memoranda prepared 
by Standing Committees and intended for 
publication or submission to Government 
Departments, shall be circulated to all 
members of Council at least 24 hours before 
the meeting and that this be an instruction 

to all Chairmen of Committees.” 

Major Dunkin having spoken on this motion, 
it was put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. A, Dixon asked a question 
with regard to the issuing of invitations to local 
authorities to send delegates to the Annual 
Congress of the Association and intimated that 
he would again raise the matter at a subsequent 
meeting of Council. 


THE ONLY KNOWN PuHoTo oF THE LOCAL SECRETARY 
LOOKING SERIOUS. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


MR. WILLIAM NAIRN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 

The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting took 
place at the Town Hall, Llandudno, on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, September 20th, 1933, the 
President (Lieut.-Colonel P. J, Simpson) occupy- 
ing the chair, 

The General Secretary (Mr. F. Knight) read 
the notice convening the meeting, and also 
inessages of regret at inability to attend. [The 
Attendance List, and the list of those who sent 
apologies for absence, will be found following 
the leading article in this issue. ] 

The PRESIDENT, in extending a hearty welcome 
to the foreign and other delegates, remarked 
that he had rather “ jumped” the item at the 
opening of the Congress, but, he added, the wel- 
come was none the less warm and it gave him 
great pleasure to receive and welcome the many 
delegates present from foreign countries, 
Government authorities, municipal authorities, 
and other local authorities, at that their 
Fifty-first Annual Congress. 

“TI hope,” he said, “ they will have enjoyed 
themselves so far and will still further enjoy 
themselves during the remaining two days of 
the Congress.” 

Presidential Address.—The President pro- 
ceeded to deliver his Presidential Address, 
which was received with enthusiasm, and which 
is reproduced at the commencement of this 
Special Congress Number of the Record. 


MEETING PLACE FOR 1934 


The meeting next went on to discuss the 
choice of venue for the 1934 Congress, and the 
PRESIDENT, from the chair, announced that, on 
behalf of the Council, he. would propose that 
the next Congress be held at Edinburgh. The 
President added that the Council were unani- 
mous in their recommendation. 

Mr. ConcnuieE seconded and the proposal, was 
carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT, introducing the subject of the 
election of his successor, announced that the 
Council, in accordance with the usual rule that 
nominations should be brought before the 
General Meeting, took great pleasure in propos- 
ing that Mr. W. Nairn, of Blairgowrie, be the 
President for the ensuing year. 

The proposal was greeted with loud applause, 
following which the President said that if, as 
it seemed to him, the nomination was accepted, 
the “ National ” would be in the happy position 
of meeting in Scotland with a Scottish general 
practitioner as its President. He considered it 
an extremely happy event, inasmuch as it was 
some years since a Scottish practitioner had 
occupied the chair of the N.V.M.A. 


The proposal, having been formally seconded 
by Mr. J. G. McGrecor, was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Nairn, returning thanks, said he realised 
he had been elected to the highest office in the 
Association, and he confessed to being somewhat 
overwhelmed. 

“IT would submit,” he said, ** that you have 
been altogether too generous in your selection, 
and it seems that you have been ‘ to my virtues 
rather kind; to my faults rather blind.’ ” (‘ No, 
No! ”) 

Mr. NAIRN assured the meeting, however, that 
he would endeavour, during his year of office, 
to conduct his duties in a manner not unmindful 
of the traditions of the Presidents of the past. 
At the same time, he would appeal to the 
members to give the Association and their 
President loyal support during the coming year. 

“IT thank you all sincerely,” he concluded, 
“for the high honour you have just conferred 
on me.” (Applause.) 

Mr. J. W. McINTOsH next rose to propose a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address. 

“We cannot allow this occasion to pass,” he 
said, “ without passing a cordial vote of thanks 
to our President for delivering the address. 
This is the third occasion upon which he has 
honoured us with an address at our annual 
meeting. It is no ordinary task to prepare an 
address suitable to a company of this kind, and 
our gratitude for his work, not only during the 
present year, but during the past three years. 
is all the more enhanced on that account.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. McIntosh suggested that no seconder 
wou'd be required and the meeting acquiesced, 
a prolonged burst of applause following to 
denote their pleasure and approval of the 
proposition. 

Returning his thanks, the PresipEN1 said the 
past three years had gone all too quickly. 
Although he wished to say quite honestly that 
he was pleased to be relieved of the work, he 
was, on the other hand, sorry to sever the close 
association he had enjoyed with such good 
fellows of such a good society as the N.V.M.A. 
He assured those present, however, that if, in 
any slight way, he might be of service to the 
Association, he would still be very pleased to 
do what he could, (Applause.) 

At this point in the proceedings the meeting 
adjourned, 


. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET 


The first business on the resumption was the 
presentation of the Annual Report and Balance- 
Sheet. 

Major McGrrecor moved, and Mr. T. 
WILKINSON seconded, that the Balance-Sheet be 
received, following which the General Secretary 
called the attention of the meeting to the 
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auditors’ note at the foot of the Balance-Sheet. 

Before the adoption of the Annual Report and 
Balance-Sheet, Mr. DEVINE drew attention to 
the desirability of tightening up the watch on 
all Parliamentary affairs calculated to affect 
the profession. He prefaced his remarks with 
the statement that the members of the Associa- 
tion were gratified at the work accomplished 
by the honorary officials. The Annual Report, 
he said, alluded to a Parliamentary Committee. 
He had been looking through the articles of 
association and had found it stated that a 
Parliamentary Committee might be formed. He 
suggested the rules should be changed at once 
and that the instruction should be that a Par- 
liamentary Committee should and must be 
formed. “ There has been a good deal of work 
since the organisation of the ‘ National,’ ” said 
Mr. DeVine. “I have some slight knowledge 
of the work myself. People are on the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in an honorary capacity 
and as such, I think, they are not in a position 
to be always in direct touch with the work going 
on in Parliament which affects our profession. 
We can now regard ourselves as a strong body, 
and I think some steps should be taken to see 
that the interests of the veterinary surgeon are 
‘arefully watched when anything is brought up 
in Parliament which is likely to affect us.” 


Mr. DeVine suggested that they had been 
suffering for over 50 years. In the 1875 Act 
there was no mention of the veterinary surgeon. 
They were the people looking after the living 
animal and the people to look after meat inspec- 
tion, yet there was no mention in the new 
Slaughter of Anima's Act of the fact that the 
veterinary surgeon was the proper person to say 
how the animal should be slaughtered. The 
interests of the sanitary inspector were secured 
in the Bill. The sanitary inspector was, in fact, 
entitled by law to go into a slaughterhouse and 
decide the method of slaughter. The veterinary 
surgeon had no locus standi at all, 

The position, he claimed, affected every prac- 
titioner. If a veterinary surgeon entered a 
slaughterhouse in his own town and asked to see 
a slaughter, the sanitary inspector could follow 
him in and over-rule the veterinary surgeon’s 
decision regarding the method of slaughter. 

Mr. DeVine went on to criticise the paucity 
of the information on the report of the Re- 
crganisation Commission for Milk, and said the 
profession should be told a little more of what 
had been going on. 

At this point the Presipent interposed with 
the remark that the report of the Sub-Committee 
had to be referred to the Council, who had 
already had the matter under discussion. It 
was, as a matter of fact, still under discussion 
and would receive further consideration at the 
adjourned Annual General Meeting at the close 
of the Congress, 


Mr. DeVine thanked the President for the 
explanation, 

He added that he would like the meeting to 
pass a resolution to the effect that the Associa- 
tion should appoint an official Parliamentary 
agent to look after the interests of the members 
of the Association in all matters connected with 
Parliamentary Bills, ete. 

The PRESIDENT: “ We have our own Parlia- 
mentary agents, who send the Bills to us. They 
send all they think refer to us, but occasionally 
one slips through.” 

Major R. H. H. Over proposed the adoption 
of the Annual Report and _ Balance-Sheet. 
Major DuNKIN seconded, and the proposition, 
being put to the vote, was declared carried. 


ELECTION OF OTHER OFFICERS 
Vice-Presidents.—The meeting next proceeded 
to the election of four Vice-Presidents. 
The PRESIDENT announced the recommenda- 
tions of Council as follows :— 
For England and Wales (North), Captain 
A. W. Noel Pillers, 
For England and Wales (South), Major- 
General Sir John Moore, 
For Seotland, Mr. Duncan Cumming. 
For Ireland, Professor J. F. Craig. 


On the proposition of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by Captain R. Simpson, the nominations were 
accepted and the gentlemen referred to duly 
elected. 

Hon. Treasurer,—The President said the pro- 
position was that the Honorary Treasurer, 
Captain W. G. Wragg, should be re-elected. 
Captain Wragg, he said, had performed yeoman 
service for many years, and from the chair he 
formal'y moved proposition. Professor 
WOOLDRIDGE seconded and the motion was 
declared carried, amid applause. 


Hon. Secretaryship: Mr. MeIntosh’s Retirement 


Hon. Secretary.—The BreESIDENT said that, in 
this instance, he had to make a sad announce- 
ment. Mr. J. W. MeIntosh, who had served 
them so well and truly for a considerable 
number of years in the capacity of Honorary 
Secretary, had intimated his determination not 
to seek re-election. ‘“*I am sure,” said Colonel 
Simpson, “ we are all very sad indeed to hear 
that news and therefore, of course, I am not 
putting the name of Mr. MelIntosh for re- 
election, but I put forward the name of a gentle- 
man who has received the unanimous approval 
of the Council. He is Captain J. R. Rider. In 
him I believe the Association will find a young, 
energetic and thoroughly eflicient person to fill 
the post of Honorary Secretary. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT again made the proposition; 
Mr. T. WILKINSON seconded and the motion was 
carried, 
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General Secretary.—Following a recommenda- 
tion from the Council, Mr. F. Knight was 
unanimously re-elected General Secretary. 

Auditors.—Messrs, Fairbairn, Wingfield and 
Wykes were re-elected as auditors to the 
Association. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBERS 


The names of Professor J. B. Buxton and Dr. 
O. Charnock Bradley were presented as 
approved by the Council for nomination as 
honorary members. 

The PRESIDENT, who described them as “ two 
very distinguished gentlemen—distinguished in 
science and in the work they had done for the 
Association and for the profession,” said they 
would recall that by their articles of association 
it was once impossible to confer the honour on 
anyone who was a member of the Association. 
The articles had recently been amended and it 
was now possible for the Association to show its 
appreciation and admiration in a practical way. 
Admittedly, he said, the honour, as honours 
went, was not a very big one, but at the same 
time it was the biggest the Association could 
give. 

It would be futile and even ungracious, he 
said, if he were to attempt to enumerate all the 
qualifications of the two gentlemen chosen as 
the first to receive the honour. All knew their 
work and their worth; in fact, the whole world 
knew their work. They as members also knew 
what excellent friends both had been to the 
profession and it therefore gave him the greatest 
pleasure to present their names not only as a 
personal recommendation but as the recommen- 
dation of the whole of the Council. 

The proposal was put to the meeting and 
carried with acclamation. 

Professor Buxton and Dr. Bradley received 
their diplomas from the hands of the President, 
who, in making the dual presentation, heartily 
congratulated both recipients. He referred 
again to the eminence Dr. Bradley had attdined 
and the widespread appreciation that his works 
and personality commanded in the veterinary 
profession in this country, 

Addressing Professor Buxton, the President 
said the honour was in token of the great benefits 
he had conferred on the profession and par- 
ticularly the Herculean part he had played 
many years ago in keeping the Association alive, 
(Applause.) 

Dr. BrapLey, who was the first to return 
thanks, said he hoped they would believe that 
he had not words enough to thank the President, 
the Council and the members adequately for the 
honour they had bestowed upon him, 

“IT am placed in the position,” he said, “ of 
one who at the same time is exalted and 
humiliated, for, as one gets older—though I do 
not wish you to imagine that I am advanced in 
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years—there is borne in with greater force the 
fact that one has not done all that one wanted 
to do. And then comes the time when one fully 
realises his limitations. This is one of the occa- 
sions upon which one’s limitations are brought 
home very distinctly.” 

Professor Buxton, who expressed his deepesi 
appreciation of the signal honour which had 
been conferred on him, called attention to the 
kindly references by the President to the early 
work which, he said, it had been his privilege 
to perform. 

“Tt is true,’ observed Professor Buxton, 
“and even I must admit that it did bear some 
fruit, but I am often forced to wonder whether 
that work was really all worth while. When | 
visualised this Association as being something 
largely representative of our profession, and 
find, after a lapse of eleven years, we have nearly 
five hundred more members, I ask—is that a 
real response to the work put in in the early 
days? Are we privileged to speak on behalf of 
our profession? We are not half of the profes- 
sion, and it seems to me that there is something 
fundamentally wrong. Either the policy of this 
Association is at fault or else there is a spirit 
of lethargy in the veterinary profession which 
defies description.” 

“ Believe me,” he went on, “‘ unless something 
is done to remedy this state of affairs in the not 
far distant future we are not going to speak 
with the voice of the profession; we are not 
going to speak with a voice at all.” 

They must have seen the writing on the wall 
Under the present system of administration 
everything was being referred to Commissions. 
They sat here and there discussing matters 
entirely relevant so far as veterinarians were 
concerned, yet the profession were not repre- 
sented, nor even consulted. 

“In the not far distant future, and if we are 
not very careful,” he said, ‘ we shall be known, 
not as the Cinderella of the professions, but as 
the handmaiden of every miserable Government 
Department, You may think I am pessimistic. 
As a rule I am largely optimistic, but I would 
suggest that something must be done to improve 
the present position. When I hear of various 
schisms in our ranks, one’s heart almost breaks. 
We have got to present a united front, and I 
would remind you of that fact above all others.” 
(Applause.) 


ANY OTHER MATTERS 


Under this heading, the following resolution, 
standing in the name of Major F. L. Gooch 
(Stamford) was discussed, after having been 
spoken to by the mover: “ That in future all 
nominations at Council meetings for the office 
of President be submitted to the Annual Meet- 
ing.” On being put to the meeting, the motion 
was declared lost. 
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Coneluding the business of the General Meet- 
ing, the PRESIDENT called attention to the fact 
that in the neighbouring town of Bangor there 
lived Dr. Griffith Evans, the oldest member of 
the profession holding the diploma of the Royal 
College. Dr. Evans was virtually the father of 
the profession and was now aged about 93 years. 
‘IT believe he is still well enough to appreciate 
a letter from us congratulating him on his 
longevity and the pride with which we regard 
him and his works,” remarked the President, 
“and I would suggest that this be sent.” 

The meeting cordially agreed with the sugges- 
tion and it was decided to send a similar message 
bearing the Association’s good wishes to Mr. 
Mark Tailby, of Birmingham, 

The meeting was then declared adjourned 
until Friday afternoon, when the closing meeting 
of the Congress would be held. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING 


PRESENT TITLE TO BE RETAINED 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Association followed immediately, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a resolution recommending 
that the name of the Association be altered from 
that of “The National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland” to 
that of “ The British Veterinary Association.” 

The proposer was Dr. W. R. WoOoLDRIDGE 
(London) and the seconder Mr, H. KE, BywaTex 
(London). Before the discussion opened, a letter 
in support of the proposal was read from Major 
Hamilton Kirk (London). 

Mr. P. J. Howarp (Ennis, Co. Clare), who 
opened the discussion, said that last year at 
Folkéstone he had pleaded with members of the 
Association to postpone the matter to a happier 
time. The name of the Association as it was 
at present had existed since the birth of the 
Association. In their discussions at that Con- 
gress they had heard members repeatedly refer 
to the “ National.” It was never anything else, 
and, in his opinion, was never likely to be any- 
thing else in their time. 

“That name will be for ever there,” he said, 


‘and all I ask you at the present moment is to . 


consider whether or not it would be highly 
dangerous, in the best interests of the National], 
to change it, and in asking you to leave this 
matter as it is at present I can assure you it is 
these interests I have at heart.” 

No man could stand up and say that there 
was any prospect of an immediate gain by 
changing the name, he continued, but he could 
assure them that there was a possibility of some 
loss being incurred if they did so, 

Some of the members present knew and under- 
stood the position exactly as they on the other 
side of the water knew it, and though he did not 
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wish any mischief, it was his opinion that if 
the name was changed some mischief would 
accrue from it. Therefore, and without further 
discussing the matter, he asked that it be agreed 
that the name remain unaltered for the present. 

Mr. Hucu Becc, who also spoke against the 
resolution, supported the assertion that there 
was nothing to be gained by changing the name. 
They must recollect, he said, that the Southern 
Irishmen were in at the foundation of the 
Association, and they had been loyal all the 
time. There were 200 practitioners in Southern 
Ireland, but only 70 were members of the 
National. He reminded them that Professor 
Buxton had stated quite definitely that they 
must present a united front. It was his opinion 
they would break their front radically if they 
carried the resolution, and that, moreover, they 
would produce a lacerated wound in the minds 
of some of their best friends. 

Mr. P. F. Dotan (Dublin) said it should be 
clearly brought out that the Irish members of 
the N.V.M.A. objected to the proposed change. 
He was perfectly satisfied that the person or 
persons responsible for making the suggestion 
had not considered, or had overlooked, the effect 
it was calculated to have on the Irish members. 

“If I may be allowed to express an opinion,” 
he added, “I would say this Association would 
not willingly interfere with the present good 
relations existing between us and which have 
existed for many years.” (Hear, hear.) 

Major DeVine (Birmingham) said he quite 
agreed, but he believed the majority would 
ugree that they should drop the word “Medical” 
in the title of the Association. There was 
nothing to be lost by dropping the word, but by 
leaving it in it appeared as if they were trying 
to claim something to which they had no right. 

He pointed out how much they had relied on 
the Irish members in the early days, and how, 
since the reorganisation of the Association, the 
Irish members had continued to rally aud sup- 
port them, and, as Professor Buxton had pointed 
out, it behoved them to keep, numerically, as 
strong as possible. It was the Englishman’s 
privilege, he added, to’ help those people who 
could not help themselves. The resolution before 
them, however, proposed to render the members 
of the veterinary profession in Southern Ireland 
weaker than they were at the present time. 

Mr. W. Tweep (Sheffield) said he did not 
think it was suggested to cut off their [rish 
members. He was a Northern Irishman, and 
agreed with Mr. DeVine that the name was 
unwieldy, and that, he thought, was the reason 
and origin of the proposal to change it. 

Professor G. H. Woo prince (London) said 
that a little explanation might make them 


all realise that the suggestion to alter the name 
had nothing at all behind it in the way that 
some had wished to interpret it. 
in mind, he said, that there 


It was borne 
were affiliated 
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societies to the Association located in the 
Colonies and the Dominions and that the present 
title did not appear to offer them any right to 
be members of the Association, That, rightly 
or wrongly, was one of the main reasons for 
suggesting a change, but whether it was the 
right and proper time to make a change he left 
the meeting to decide. 

Mr, W. K. Townson (Peterborough) said he 
Was prepared to support the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Howard and seconded by Mr. 
Dolan, whereupon the President intimated that 
there was no amendment before the meeting. 

Mr. DeEVine: “ Then I will propose an amend- 
nent that the word ‘ Medical * be left out of the 
title.” 

The Presipent: “ There is no mention of that 
in the resolution and T rule you must vote either 
for or against.” 

Dr. Wootpripce: “ think, having more or 
less sensed the feeling of the meeting, it would 
be advisable now to withdraw my proposition.” 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Bywater: “ And as the seconder of the 
motion perhaps IT might explain that last year 
I spoke in support of deferring the matter. This 
afternoon I merely seconded it in order to give 
an opportunity for discussion, and, like the 
proposer, T am quite willing to withdraw my 
support.” 

The PReEsiIpENT accordingly ruled that, as 
there was neither proposer nor seconder, the 
resolution fell to the ground, 

This terminated the business of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting. 


THE PRESIDENT PREPARES FOR THE CONGRESS GROUP 
* * * 


All sales of milk in England and Wales by 
unregistered producers, or producers not exempt 
from registration are now prohibited. Any 
farmer who sells milk without being registered, 
or exempt from registration, is liable to a 
monetary penalty not exceeding £100, plus half of 
the price for which the milk was sold. 
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The Social Programme 


By virtue of its proximity to the mountain 
grandeur of North Wales, the scene of this year’s 
Congress itself went, as it were, more than half 
way towards meeting the recreational anid 
pleasure-seeking needs of the delegates, which 
were also well catered for by the attractions of 
Llandudno’s splendid water-front, and the robust 
delights of the Great and Little Ormes flanking the 
town. Of organised excursions there were only 
two, it being thought that members preferred to 
make their own arrangements for seeing the 
country, but the ladies will long remember their 
“grand tour” or North Wales, while the great 
company which made its way to Bangor and the 
University College of North Wales are indeed 
indebted to Principal Emrys Evans, the Registrar 
(Mr. E. H. Jones), and Dr. Montgomerie for a 
memorable afternoon’s enjoyment. The Recep- 
tion given by the President, the Annual Banquet, 
and the Dance in aid of Veterinary Benevolent 
Funds were outstandingly successful events in 
the social programme, which is dealt with in 
detail below. 


* * * * * 

THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION 

The fact that over 220 members of the 
Association, delegates, guests and their ladies 
attended the Reception held by the President and 
Mrs. Simpson, at the Grand Hotel, Llandudno, on 
the evening of Monday, September 18th, provided 
the best possible preliminary evidence that the 
N.V.M.A. Congress of 1933 would be an out- 
standingly successful event. At the same time, 
of course, it furnished Association enthusiasts 
with an highly-appreciated opportunity of paying 
their tribute of admiration and affection for a 
president (and we must include his lady) who 
have shouldered the burdens of office for the third 
successive year, while it also admirably fulfilled 
its now time-honoured purpose of enhancing the 
social atmosphere of the Conference. 

Having been received by Lieut.-Colonel and 
Mrs. Simpson, the guests proceeded to take the 
fullest advantage of an excellent dancing floor, 
the music being provided by the hotel orchestra. 
Cards, refreshments and other attractions were 
provided, and nothing was omitted which could 
contribute to the enjoyment of the company. 


CONGRESS BANQUET 
A Delightful Funetion 
The Annual Congress Banquet, held at the 
Grand Hotel, on the Wednesday night, was 
marked by brilliant scenes, over 250 guests, dele- 
gates and their ladies attending, and a most 
enjoyable evening being spent by the company. 
After the honouring of the loyal toast, Professor 
S. H. GAIGER, F.R.C.Vv.s., President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, rose to propose 
the toast of “ The Town of Llundudno.” 
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The proposer confessed at the outset that being 
a “mere Englishman” they would’ probably 
Gbserve that the pronunciation of the name of the 
town was altogether beyond him. He had, as a 
matter of fact, asked three Welshmen to teach 
him the correct pronunciation, but each had given 
him different versions. He was told, however, 
that there was no “dud” Llandudno. 
(Laughter.) 

Proceeding, Professor Gaiger suggested there 
was some cause of satisfaction at the situation 
in which he found himself. “We have some 
reason to be thankful,” he said, “to the people who 
originally named this place, because they might 
have given it a name like that village in Anglesey 
which has twice as many letters as there are in 
the English alphabet, but I notice that even Welsh- 
men find it necessary to abbreviate that name.” 
(aughter.) 

He had heard some little time before that he 
would be called upon to propose the toast, and 
the bright idea struck him that he should get some 
inside information from somewhere. Accord- 
ingly he wrote to Captain Wynn Lloyd, and at 
the same time wrote to the town clerk at 
Llandudno. 

“T thought I might get something sound and 
solid from the town clerk, and something light 
and racy from Captain Wynn Lloyd,” he said, 
“but this is what happened. In my ignorance 
of geography I thought that Captain Wynn Lloyd’s 
address and Llandudno were sufficiently far apart 
to get really independent and separate material. 
First I heard from the town clerk, with just that 
promptitude you would expect from a town clerk, 
and he said ‘ Herewith I send you a copy of the 
official guide book.’ That was bad enough, but 
next day a letter came from Wynn Lloyd, and he 
said ‘IT have just been calling on my old friend 
the town clerk, and find he has sent you an 
official guide book,’ and then, to make matters 
worse, he went on to say ‘and for the rest you 
must depend on your Celtic wit.” (Laughter.) 

“Unfortunately I am a Saxon,” he added, 
“and thus I am left with nothing but the guide 
book, which no doubt you have all read. 

“1 do feel perhaps that I should make some 
reference to this source of information. The 
first thing I see is, and I feel it would interest vou 
te know, that Llandudno still has a pier. That is 
something to be proud of these days. 
(Laughter.) I was positively alarmed, however, 
to find that a charge of fourpence would be made 
for going on the pier. I have never paid more 
than threepence in any town I have been in, and 
! began to wonder what effect it would have upon 
the success of our conference if the news leaked 
out north of the Tweed. I notice with interest, 
however, that there is quite a strong contingent 
here from Scotland, and the secret of that is to 
be found in this sequel. When I went down to 
the pier for the first time to try the efficacy of 
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the badge I was told to go through the other gate 
where I was admitted for nothing. I understand 
now that the northern contingent are staying over 
the week-end.” (Laughter.) 

Professor Gaiger closed with an expression of 
thanks to the town of Llandudno for the many 
facilities which had been afforded all who were 
attending the Congress. 

“do not think we could have come to a better 
town,” he said, “and the memory of our visit 
will last many a long day in our minds.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. JosepH TAyLor, Chairman of the Llandudno 
Urban District Council, who responded, thanked 
Professor Gaiger for his kind references to the 
town, and the company for the heartiness with 
which they received the toast. He had lived in 
Llandudno a number of years; in fact, he had 
been in Wales over 30 years, but had only been 
able to master one sentence in the Welsh tongue, 
namely “ Bob peth yn iawn,” the free translation 
of which, he said, was “ O.K.” (Laughter.) 

Llandudno, as they were aware, was bounti- 
fully blessed by nature. That could not be 
denied, and his council were endeavouring 
always to pay the utmost regard to the natural 
charms of the neighbourhood in every develop- 
ment scheme that was attempted. If they 
regarded the bay and promenade, for instance, 
they would observe that there was not one shop 
on the whole of the front. That was another 
amenity of which they were particularly proud. 
With the exception of the hubbub round the 
boating jetties (which he described as an “ old 
Spanish custom”) touting or selling was not 
tolerated on the Promenade. He reminded them 
also of the Happy Valley, a beauty spot which was 
world renowned. The Marine Drive also, was, 
in his opinion, incomparable. He had seen the 
Marine Drive at Capetown, but would maintain 
that Llandudno’s was more attractive. The 
gardens at the Happy Valley, he thought, were 
the finest in the country——not excepting Kew. 
Other features which, he believed should be 
enumerated were the several parks and recreation 
grounds, all abounding in flowers and facilities 
for every outdoor sport. 

Llandudno had the cheapest electricity in the 
district, he said, and the water supply was one 
of the finest in North Wales. 

“ We were washing the schools out with water 
from the taps when other places were begging 
and praying for it,” said Mr. Taylor. ‘ We have 
more water resources now than we had at the 
beginning of the holiday season.” 

Referring to sunshine records, Mr. Taylor 
observed that the average sunshine from the 
beginning of the year had been five hours daily. 
The rainfall had been very small, only one wet 
day being recorded in the first 16 days of 
September. 

“ May I say,” he concluded, “ how glad we are 
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you came to the Principality of Wales, and chose 
Llandudno as your headquarters. I hope you 
will all enjoy your stay, and that many if you 
will return to us in due course.” (Applause.) 


“THE NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION ” 


The toast of the “ National Veterinary Medical 
Association” was proposed by Captain Sir 
WELDON DALRYMPLE-CHAMPNEYS, who, opening in 
a reminiscent mood, said he wished ta carry the 
company back to the spring of 1883, or May 8th, 
to be exact. In the streets of London the sun was 
shining, the trees were budding, the birds were 


twittering, hansom bells were jingling, and 
hope, like spring in the hearts of men, was 


stirring vigorously in the hearts of a number of 
gentlemen who had been arriving for some time 
past at a house in a quiet street. They treasured 
a feeling that was not shared by the germs of 
tuberculosis, contagious abortion, and _ other 
animal poisons which had flown in through the 
window. The germs knew their very existence 
was being threatened by the momentous meeting 
about to take place, and were trembling in their 
shoes. (Laughter.) 

The meeting he had described was the first 
general meeting of the N.V.M.A., at which the 
veterinary profession combined for the first time 
in the great cause of animal and human welfare. 
(Applause.) The Association was started with 
the assistance of G. Fleming and G. A. Banham, 
and by 1912 all the local veterinary societies 
had been gathered into the Association. Some of 
these societies, he said, had been in existence 
since 1858. In 1921, the Association was re- 
organised as the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
an official organ, The Veterinary Record, founded 
in 1888 by the late William Hunting. They now 
enjoyed the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales—a_ particularly appropriate position, 
because he was a very keen sportsman and a 
great lover of animals. (Hear, hear.) 

At present, continued Sir Weldon, there were 
24 divisions of the Association, which, together 
with one affiliated association in this country, 
and eight affiliated associations in the dominions 
and colonies, exercised an incalculable influence 
for good upon agriculture, public health and the 
social life of the Empire. Thus he esteemed it 
a great honour to be afforded the opportunity of 
proposing the health of their Association. It 
was an association which represented the best 
and most progressive thing in the veterinary pro- 
fession, an association whose work was wide- 
spread and the object of the keenest interest and 
necessity not only to the veterinary profession, 
but to the public and also the Ministry of Health. 
(Applause.) 

He counted it a great honour to be selected 
by the Ministry of Health to be their first official 
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representative at the annual Congress. (Hear, 
hear.) 

From the delightful welcome which they gave 
him at Folkestone last year, and which they had 
extended again at Llandudno, he was led to hope 
that in future they would regard him not merely 
as an official of the Government, but also as their 
very sincere friend and admirer. (Hear, hear.) 

“T hope before we meet again,” he said, “ to 
give you some little proof of that admiration 
which I feel for you and your work.” (Applause.) 

Proceeding, Sir Weldon said that all his life 
he had been a keen student and a great lover of 
animals, and in recent years he had browsed a 
good deal in the veterinary field. He assured 
them the profession occupied a very warm 
corner of his heart, and speaking of hearts led 
him naturally to their President, whose warm 
heart, great humanity, and unfailing zeal in the 
cause of humanity and the Association they all 
knew and appreciated. (Applause.) The Presi- 
dent, he declared, possessed the rare combina- 
tions of strength with tact, imagination with 
judgment, and confidence with modesty. 

The organisation of a conference such as theirs 
was proof—if proof were needed—that he pos- 
sessed all those qualities in the highest degree. 
(Applause.) The President had been ably assisted 
in the work of organisation by the Provisional 
Committee, Mr. McIntosh, the Hon. Secretary, and 
Captain Wynn Lloyd, the local Hon. Secretary. 
They had also, he said, to remember with grati- 
tude and admiration the work which had been 
accomplished by Mrs. Simpson. (Applause.) 

The toast was enthusiastically received. 

The PRESIDENT, in his response, thanked the 
proposer for the complimentary remarks he had 
passed about the Association, and incidentally 
about himself. 

Addressing Sir Weldon, the President con- 
tinued, “I can assure you that the Association 
is proud to have you with us, and I hope this will 
not be the last visit for very many years to come. 
Not only are we honoured by your presence as 
an individual,” he added, “but as a representative 
of that great Government department, the 
Ministry of Health. I think I am right in saying, 
however—though a President must be very care- 
ful in what he says—(Laughter) that there is a 
feeling in the Association that we as _ the 
veterinary profession would desire to have a 
closer understanding with the medical profession 
and the Ministry of Health than we have at the 
present time. Be that as it may,” concluded the 
President, “I do thank you on behalf of the 
Association for the kindly references you have 
made to it, to me and to my wife.” (Applause.) 


PRESENTATION TO THE LOCAL SECRETARY 


During an interval in the programme, the 
PRESIDENT, on behalf of the members, made a 
presentation of an onyx cigarette box to Captain 
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Wynn Lloyd, Deganwy, Conway, as a token of 
appreciation for his work as Hon. Local Secretary 
in the organisation of the Congress. An onyx 
powder bowl was also handed to Captain Wynn 
Lloyd as a gift to Mrs. Wynn Lloyd. 

The PRESIDENT, in making the presentation, 
recalled that Sir Dalrymple-Champneys had 
referred to the help which had been accorded by 
the local members of the Provisional Committee 
and the local Hon. Secretary in the task of pre- 
paring the Conference. The President’s task was 
undoubtedly a heavy one, but this year, he said, 
he had been fortunate again in gaining the hearty 
co-operation of the local Secretary and members. 
The Congress had recognised the fact as much 
as he had himself, and to show their appreciation 
it was proposed to ask Captain Wynn Lloyd to 
accept a small token in recognition of the success 
of his work. The President added that the 
members had recognised that Mrs. Wynn Lloyd 
must of necessity have taken a large part in the 
work, and it had accordingly been decided to 
present her with a token of their esteem and 
gratitude. 

Expressing his thanks, Captain Wynn Lioyp 
said he was always prepared for a new surprise; 
in fact, he welcomed them. (Laughter.) It was 
indeed a surprise on that occasion because when 
he accepted the President’s invitation to become 
the Local Secretary he understood the work was 
honorary. Some men, he said, were born rich, 
while others had riches thrust upon them. He 
had had them cast at him in a form which was 
very unnecessary, and certainly unearned. His 
work had been a real pleasure under the guidance 
of the President, whose modesty was such that 
it almost made him feel as if the President was 
guilty of something. (Laughter.) He believed, 
however, that the humanity that came out of him 
was a measure of the divinity within him. 

“T can only thank you,” he added, “ and in 
doing so express my thanks to all who subscribed, 
because no one man is wealthy enough to make 
these gifts alone. (Laughter). And may I also 
take this opportunity of thanking my colleagues, 
the Chairman of the Council, Mr. Taylor; Coun- 
cillor Arthur Hewitt, Councillor Frank Dicken, 
the Town Clerk, Mr. Ruben Jones, and his staff. 
Every wish of mine has been a command. I 
have asked for everything in the name of the 
President, and the dignity which he can assume 
and of which I am incapable, helped me to get 
those favours.” (Applause.) 


“OUR GUESTS ” 

Mr. E. P. Epwarps, Mold, who proposed the 
toast of “ Our Guests,” said that as a Welshman, 
and a member of the North Wales Division, he 
cordially welcomed the Congress and its guests 
to North Wales. Twenty-one years had elapsed 
since the Congress was last in N. Wales, and he 
hoped there would not be again such a long period 
of absence before the Congress returned. He was 
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sorry they had been unable to avail themselves 
more of the opportunity of visiting the beautiful 
countryside round about. He had hoped they 
might have gone out into the mountains and the 
valleys, and perhaps glimpsed Mr. Lloyd George. 
(Laughter.) 

He said it had given him great pleasure that 
afternoon to hear the references to the two doyens 
of the profession, and in particular, the refer- 
ences to Dr. Griffith Evans, their neighbour at 
Bangor. “His is a figure as venerable in achieve- 
ment in this profession as it is in the sister pro- 
fession of medicine,” he said, “and I am sure 
when we lift our glasses to this toast we shall 
be holding both gentlemen in tender memory.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Edwards added that they were proud of 
their guests, who on that occasion included Mr. 
Joseph Taylor, Chairman of the Urban Council 
of Llandudno, and Mrs. Taylor; Mr. Reuben D. 
Jones, Clerk and Solicitor to the Council, and 
Mrs. Jones; Dr. Parry Pritchard, Medical Officer 
of Health for Czrnarvonshire, Professor S. H. 
Gaiger, President of the Royal College’ of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and Mrs. Gaiger; Mr. R. H. 
Heywood, of Australia House, and Councillor 
F. F. Dicken and Mrs. Dicken. 

“We are proud to have these people amongst 
us,” he added. ‘ They are here as guests, and 
they are our friends.” 

Councillor F. F. Dicken briefly responded. 

A great addition to the enjoyment of the com- 
pany throughout the evening was made by the 
delightful singing of Miss Kathleen M. Arnold 
(soprano), whose second appearance at the Con- 
gress Banquet was warmly welcomed by all, and 
by that of Mr. Scott Hughes (tenor); while Mr. 
Selwyn Driver was in excellent form as an enter- 
tainer. 


OUTING TO THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR 


A large Congress Party,spent a very enjoyable 
afternoon on the Tuesday of Congress Week al 
Bangor, where, by kind invitation of Principal 
Emrys-Evans, a visit was made to the University 
College of North Wales. 

The party, composed of members and_ their 
ladies, set out by char-a-banc——and some going 
in private cars—-from Llandudno after lunch, 
Dr. Montgomerie, Veterinary Advisory Officer to 
Bangor University, acting as guide. 

The road from Llandudno to Bangor passes 
through some of the most beautiful Welsh scenery. 
The weather, though showery, did not interfere 
much with the comfort of the sightseers, as most 
of the rain fell when the party were actually in 
the University College Buildings. 

On arrival at Bangor, a halt was made to 
inspect the War Memorial, erected in memory 
of the Men of North Wales who fell in the Great 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, MEMORIAL ARCH. 


War. The Memorial, which is in the form of an 
arch, surmounted by a small tower, is situated 
at the south-west corner of the College Park. 
Through a pair of bronze gates is entered the 
upper chamber of the Arch, where are inscribed, 
on wood panelling, the names of the fallen. A 
service is held at the Arch on Armistice Day. 

The party then proceeded to the Science 
Memorial buildings, occupied by the departments 
of Physics, Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, and 
also by the departments of Agriculture and 
Forestry. The Agricultural and Zoological 
Museums were of special interest to all the 
visitors. The Agricultural Museum contains 
many ancient agricultural implements. 

Finally, the party proceeded to the Main 
College buildings. It would be impossible, in a 
note such as this, to afford any conception of 
the magnificence of this edifice. 

Here the company found refreshment in the 
spacious dining hall. It speaks well for the 
elasticity of the catering arrangements that, 
whereas 90 people were expected, 140 sat down 
to a sumptuous tea. 

Dr. MONTGOMERIE expressed regret that the 
Principal was away from Bangor, and, unfortu- 
nately, not able to receive his guests from the 
N.V.M.A. Congress. In introducing the Registrar, 
Mr. E. H. Jones, to deputise for the Principal, Dr. 
Montgomerie said that he thought that Mr. E. H. 
Jones was a peculiarly suitable representative of 
the University to greet them, for although he was 
not himself a veterinary surgeon, he could claim 
some relationship with the profession in that he 
had married the daughter of a_ veterinary 
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surgeon—Mr. Griffith Evans, who, as everybody 
present knew, was the oldest member of the 
veterinary profession alive to-day. 

Mr. Jones, in a short speech, welcomed the 
visitors and invited them, after they had par- 
taken of tea, to visit the various departments. He 
said that the people of North Wales were proud 
of their University, which they themselves con- 
sidered very beautiful, and it was growing. It 
afforded them much pleasure to show it to any- 
body who had not seen it. 

After tea, the Presipent, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson, said that he would take that oppor- 
tunity, although the visit was not quite at an 
end, of thanking the Principal, through his 
worthy representative, Mr. E. H. Jones, for the 
facilities which had been afforded the members 
of the N.V.M.A. for seeing their beautiful uni- 
versity buildings that day. He would also like 
to thank Dr. Montgomerie and Mr. Roland for 
the trouble that they had taken in making such 
admirable arrangements for the transport and 
entertainment of the party. 

Our company were then escorted through the 
main buildings by Mr. E, H. Jones. 

Amongst the outstanding features of the Uni- 
versity are the College Library and Council 
Chamber, while one must not omit the view from 
the parapet. 

Before returning to Llandudno, the party pro- 
ceeded to the famous Menai Suspension Bridge, 
over which passes the road from North Wales to 
the Isle of Anglesey. The char-a-banc waited 
whilst the members took the opportunity of 
walking out to inspect the bridge, after which 
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they returned to Llandudno, of one mind that 
they had enjoyed a truly memorable experience. 


BANGOR 


* * * 
THE LADIES’ DAY 

What pleasant anticipation this day affords, 
and what memories of past Congresses! An 
ideal tour had been arranged which would cover 
the best of Welsh scenery, and could be accom- 
plished in time to allow for preparation for the 
Banquet. 

There had been a downpour of rain during the 
night, and heavy clouds tended to damp the 
ardour of the prospective tourists in the morning. 

However, at ten o’clock, the appointed time, 
the sky cleared a little and a start was made. 

On rising ground, two miles from Llandudno, 
we obtained a wonderful view of the beautiful 
Conway Valley and of Conway and its bridges 
and the Castle. The latter was built in 1284, 
under the direct supervision of Edward I. 

Passing through Glan Conway and Talycafn, 
a halt was made opposite Dolgarrog to view the 
scene of the Dam disaster of 1925. Thence 
through Llanrwst and its Inigo Jones Bridge, we 
crossed the River Conway by the Waterloo 
Bridge—built to commemorate the battle. 

We now left the beautiful Conway Valley to 
enter a glen with a peculiar charm of its own. 
Three miles further, we stopped at the famous 
Swallow Falls. 

Having gazed at the wonderful torrent, the 
ladies were attracted to the Indian “ professor ” 
of palmistry. This, of course, delayed the re- 
start. They joined us eventually with lighter 
hearts and purses, and the party proceeded up to 
Capel Curig, where we left the main London to 
Holyhead road. The weather improved and 
the sky cleared as we progressed. 

We now faced the famous Snowdon, and were 
anxious that we should be favoured with a clear 
view. Only a small cloud capped the summit, 
and this seemed to enhance the grandeur of the 
giant. 

Stopping to look down on the wonderful 


Gwynant Valley, as if from an aeroplane, this 
reminded us of Swiss scenery. A mile further 
the top of the Llanberis Pass, 1,200-ft. up, was 
reached. 

We descended, the ladies holding hands and 
breath. The upper Llanberis Lake and Castle 
faced us, 1,000-ft. below. Having passed these, 
we obtained a wonderful view of the Dinorwic 
Slate Quarries with their terraces reaching up 
$00-ft. above the lake. 

All were now ready for luncheon at the 
Dolbadarn Hotel: 

Half way to Cernarvon, on high ground, 
Anglesey faced us as a low table-land, and we 
caught a glimpse of the Irish Sea and South 
Ceernarvonshire Mountains. 

Now came Cernarvon and its famous Castle. 
This also was built by Edward I. It was here 
that the Prince of Wales was invested in 1911, 
and the Congress’s first meeting in Wales was 
held in the town a few weeks later. 

The viewing of the Castle—the second largest 
in the Kingdom, and the best preserved—was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The journey was then continued along the 
Menai Straits, with Anglesey on our left and the 
Cernarvonshire range of mountains on our right. 

We passed through Bangor, and arriving at the 
Penmaenmawr Pass, we had a wonderful view 
of the Great Orme and of Llandudno—our goal. 

Passing through the tunnel, which was opened 
last year, and which is electrically lighted, we 
reached Conway, which we entered and left under 
its ancient arches, crossing the river by the 
famous Telford Bridge, and arriving at Llandudno 
by the West Shore route. 

We were a party of about 50, and never has 
the writer experienced such universal apprecia- 
tion of an outing, which was readily under- 
standable, inasmuch as we passed through the 
pick of Welsh scenery. The members gazed at 
sights which they can never forget, but which 
are associated with names which they can never 
hope to remember. 

Ladies’ day was indeed a perfect day. 


Entente Cordiale “ Scots AND WELSH.’ 
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LADIES’ VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT GUILD 


SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The second Annual General Meeting of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Guild was held on Tuesday, 
September 19th, 1933, at 11 a.m., at the Town 
Hall, Llandudno. 

Mrs. P. J. Simpson (President of the Guild) 
occupied the chair, and 18 ladies signed the 
attendance book. Sir John Moore was also 
present in his capacity of Hon. Auditor. 

The minutes of the first Annual General Meet- 
ing, 1932, were taken as read and were approved. 

Several letters expressing regret for inability 
to attend the meeting were read, and also a letter 
from Mrs. Montgomerie indicating her regretful 
resignation from the oflice of representative for 
Wales. A letter received from Dr. Bullock, con- 
veying the grateful thanks of the Council of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund for the con- 
tribution sent to the Fund as a result of the dance 
organised at Folkestone, last year, was read to 
the meeting. 

In the absence of Miss Sheather (Hon. General 
Secretary), Miss Arnold presented the Secretary’s 
Report. From this it was learned that during the 
year 1932-33, 47 ladies have joined the Guild, 
bringing the total membership to 218. The 
report was received and adopted. 

In the absence of Mrs. Willett, Sir John Moore 
presented the Treasurer’s Report. This was also 
received and adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President. —Mrs. J. G. McGregor was elected in 
place of Mrs. P. J. Simpson, who indicated her 
wish to retire. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—On the propo- 
sition of Mrs. Simpson, seconded by Mrs. Bovertrt, 
it was decided to ask Miss Sheather to undertake 
the combined duties of Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Auditor.—Major-General Sir John Moore. 

Council.—The following were elected: Repre- 
senting Wales, Mrs. Wynn Lloyd; Irish Free State, 
Mrs. Craig; Northern Ireland, Mrs. McAllan. 

At the conclusion of the business on the agenda, 
Mrs. Simpson announced that she had received 
that day two generous contributions, one the sum 
of £5, towards the funds of the dance, from Mr. 
J. Brown, of Perth, and the other a donation of 
£1 1s. from Sir John Moore. 

A collecting box brought in by Mrs. Trewin 
was then opened and found to contain the sum 
of £1 10s. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Simpson for the valuable and generous 
help she had given to the Guild during her two 


VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 


FUNDS 
SUCCESSFUL DANCE AT LLANDUDNO 


In view of the great success which attended 
the Dance held in aid of the funds of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund at Folke- 
stone last year, it was decided that, in this 
connection, but with the addition of the Nationa! 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society as beneficiaries, repetition would not be 
“a vain thing” and, again, a most enjoyable 
and suecessful evening resulted. 

The Dance, which was arranged by Mrs. 
Simpson and Mrs. Male, was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Llandudno, on the evening of Thursday. 
September 21st, and the number present ex- 
ceeded 200. As a result of this function and of 
other associated efforts by the Ladies’ Guild at 
Congress, the splendid sum of £74 4s. was raised. 
represented by £48 13s. 6d. accruing from the 
sale of tickets, after deduction of all expenses, 
£15 from the “ Lucky Dip,” to which further 
reference is made below, and £10 10s. 6d. from 
donations received at Congress. 

During the evening several prizes, which had 
been presented respectively by Lady Moore. 
Mrs. King, Mrs. Male, Mrs. Simpson (2) and 
Mrs. Wooldridge, were handed to winners of 
“spot dances and holders of “ lucky number 
tickets, 

A further great attraction, and one which 
proved very profitable, was the ‘“ Well 
Worth While” Lucky Dip conceived and 
arranged by Mrs. P. J. Simpson. Many and 
varied were the spoils of the “ dip,” with the 
result that many were tempted to try their luck 
again and yet again and so, by the end of the 
evening, the supply was exhausted. In view of 
the gratifying sum raised by this means, Mrs. 
Simpson must have felt some little recompense 
for her labours. The donors to the “* Dip ’” were 
Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Male, Mrs. Locke and 
family, Mrs. Elphick, Mrs. McCarthy Main. 
Miss Shackle, Mrs, King, Mrs. Wooldridge and 
Miss Llewelyn. 

Another pleasing incident during the evening 
was the presentation of the Golf Trophies to 
the respective winners by Mrs. P. J. Simpson. 
As recorded elsewhere, the winner of the 
“ Simpson” Trophy was again Mr. W. S&S. 
Gordon, of Edinburgh. Mr. Gordon also received 
the Silver Medal presented by Dr. Bradley. In 
the ladies’ section, Mrs. R. Simpson was the 
winner of the very handsome silver cup pre- 
sented by Mrs. Dunkin, and Mrs. R. J. Stow 
received the prize given by Mrs. R. Simpson for 
the best seratch score. As a result of these com- 
petitions it was announced that the entry money 
received amounted to approximately £10. 


years as President. This was proposed by Sir 
JoHn Moore, and seconded by Mrs. Kina. 
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VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT GOLF 
COMPETITIONS 


The second annual competition for the 
“Simpson” Trophy was completed during 
Congress Week, on September 20th. The com- 
petitors were favoured with ideal weather con- 
ditions, although the greens proved rather 
difficult after the prolonged drought. 

There were 13 competitors in the final stage 
for the Trophy, which was again won by Mr. 
W. S. Gordon, of Edinburgh, with a nett score 
of 69. Mr. Gordon thus retains-the Trophy for a 
second year, and also received the silver medal 
presented by Dr. Bradley. 

Mr. W. E. Ison, Atherstone, Warwick, was the 
runner-up, with a net score of 70, and received 
a silver spoon. 

It is gratifying to note that interest in the com- 
petition has been’ sustained, although the 
divisional stage of the competition did not secure 
as many entries as might have’ been expected. 
As recorded last year, the Scottish Metropolitan 
V.M.S. again received the largest number of 
entries for the divisional stage, and the Central 
Veterinary Society also provided considerable 
support. 

A Ladies’ Competition was inaugurated this 
year for the Trophy presented by Mrs. G. W. 
Dunkin. The number of entries received for the 
Dunkin Trophy was rather disappointing, but 
it is hoped that many more ladies will take part 
in the competition next year. 

The Trophy was won by Mrs. R. Simpson, 
Carlisle, with a nett score of 71, and the prize for 
the best scratch score was won by Mrs. Stow, 
of Redhill, Surrey. 

The trophies and prizes were presented by Mrs. 


P. J. Simpson, during the Benevolent Fund 
Dance. In announcing the winners of the prizes 


before.the presentation, the Secretary was able 
to state that a sum of approximately £10 had been 
collected for the Benevolent Fund. as the result 
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also ex- 
to the 


of the competitions. The Secretary 
pressed the Committee’s indebtedness 
donors of the trophies and prizes. 

R. Simpson, Secretary, Golf Committee. 


CONGRESS BENEVOLENCE 


It is pleasing to record that those attending 
the N.V.M.A. Congress at Llandudno spared 
thought from the pursuit of instruction and 
pleasure for the needs of those, associated with 
the profession, who find themselves in less 
fortunate circumstances. 

The following statement shows, at a glance, 
the financial assistance which, as a result of 
the Congress Meeting, will be given to the funds 
of the charities of the profession : — 


gos. d 
Raised by the Ladies Guild (Dance 
Kaised by Competitions for Golf 
Trophies presented by Lieut.- 
Colonel P. J.) Simpson and 
Mrs. G. W. Dunkin _... saat 10 0 0 
Raised by Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College Alumnus Association 
Meeting Collection 460 6 
Total ESS 4G 
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diseases and abnormalities met with. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


While no “ Operations Day ” was included in 
this year’s Congress proceedings, the demonstra- 
tions at the Public Abattoir, Llandudno. pro- 
vided by Mr. Harold Burrow and Mr. W. Tweed 
on Thursday, September 21st, furnished an 
exceedingly interesting and informative after- 
noon programme, which was much appreciated 
by the very large company present. 


ANTE-MORTEM AND POST-MORTEM 
EXAMINATION OF ANIMALS 


In his practical demonstration of the methods 
of antle- and _ post-mortem examination of 
animals, Mr. Haro'd Burrow, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
of Birkenhead, made use of two beasts, two pigs 
und a number of sheep provided by the kindness 
of Mr. Jones, of Llandudno, and these proved 
admirable subjects for the demonstration. The 
demonstration commenced with an examination 
of these animals and, in his remarks, Mr. 
Burrow gave an outline of the importance of 
ante-mortem inspection and of the numerous 
After 
slaughter, the carcasses and their organs were 
systematically examined and the lymph glands 
of the carcasses were located, exposed and 
incised for the benefit of the members. During 
the post-mortem inspections, Mr. Burrow gave 
a rapid survey of the diseases commonly met 
with in abattoirs and discussed their relative 
importance in judging the fitness or otherwise 
of the curecass for human food, 


USE OF THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
FOR STUNNING ANIMALS FOR FOOD 


This demonstration was given by Mr. W. 
Tweed, M.R.C.v.S., D.V.SM., Chief Veterinary 
Officer, Sheffield, in view of the Slaughter of 
Animals <Act, which comes into force on 
January Ist, 1934. 

Mr. Tweed pointed out that the electrical 
apparatus is included for use, as a mechanica!ly’ 
operated instrument, under the Act, and recom- 
mended its employment for animals destined for 
human food, where it can be conveniently 
applied. He emphasised the fact that this means 
of stunning is now being used on these animals, 
and in particular on the small animals, in many 
slaughterhouses, and is found superior to the 
use of guns. He was not satisfied that they had 
yet obtained the best method of applying the 
electric current to cattle, but felt that, in the 
near future, this difficulty would be overcome. 

Mr. Tweed demonstrated the use of the 
apparatus on pigs, sheep and cattle and used 
tongs for app'ying the electrodes to the heads 
of pigs and sheep, which he considers the best 
means for carrying out the application of the 
current to these animals. In one of the cattle 
he used a pair of spring tongs to hold the 
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electrodes on each side of the head, and in the 
other animal one electrode was placed in the 
nose and the other on the tail by means of wire 
springs. 

All the animals were successfully rendered ~* 
unconscious by the application of the current. 

The demonstrator also exhibited a pair of 
tongs, constructed to his design, so that move- 
able parts, when the tongs are in use, are 
reduced to a minimum, 

The electric current used is A.C, 50 cycles 
current of low voltage, reduced by means of a 
transformer, and there is no danger to the 
operator from handling the apparatus. 

He pointed out that the current should be 
applied for a few seconds only; otherwise heart 
failure will be produced from excessive appli- 
eation, and no assistance from the heart will 
be received in the bleeding. 

Mr. Tweed desires, through our columns, to 
express his thanks to the General Radiological 
and Surgical Apparatus Co., Ltd., 204-206, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, for kindly loan- 
ing him the apparatus, and to Mr. Jones and 
the Llandudno Urban District Council for 
placing the animals and the abattoir at his 
disposal for the demonstration. 


ON THE PIER 


CATTLE TARIFF DUTY TO BE ASSESSED BY 
INCISORS 


Customs authorities of Great Britain and of 
the Irish Free State have come to an arrangement 
by which the age of Irish cattle imported into 
England shall be determined by their front teeth, 
instead of their back teeth, for the purposes of 
fixing the amount of tariff duty to be paid on the 
animal. Hitherto, the English Customs officials 
have been fixing the amount payable on the age 
of the animals as disclosed by the molars, but 
in future the assessment will be made on the 
incisor teeth. 

An arrangement is also being contemplated by 
which all animals examined will have the duty 
fixed before being shipped from the Free State. 
The new arrangement means a reduction from 
£6 to £4 in the duty on two-teeth cattle, and 
that the duty of £6 would apply only in the case 
of cattle with full mouths. 
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EXHIBITION OF DRUGS, 
INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 


An Effective Display 


OPENING BY THE PRESIDENT 


Congress made an encouraging commence- 
ment at 9.30 on the morning of Monday, Septem- 
ber 18th, when a large company assembled in the 
Exhibition Hall to support the President at the 
opening the Exhibition of Drugs, Instruments 
and Appliances, the details of which are re- 
counted below. Both individually and collec- 
tively the exhibitors had staged a most effective 
display, and throughout Congress week the 
Exhibition Hall, through which all had to pass 
to reach the Secretary’s office, presented an 
animated scene, in the intervals between the 
papers, which augured a satisfactory return for 
the business enterprise of the participating firms. 

The PRESIDENT (Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, 
D.S.0., J.P., F.R.C.V.S.), having made an_ official 
tour of inspection of the exhibits, addressed the 
assembly in the following terms:— 

It is the first very pleasant duty of a Presi- 
dent of a Congress to open the exhibition of 
drugs and surgical appliances. 

In the first place, I would like to welcome all 
the exhibitors who have come here, most of them 
al very considerable expense and doubtless 
inconvenience, and have given us the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the latest medicaments and the 
latest veterinary instruments. 

In past days this was known as the Trades 
Exhibition, but I may perhaps say that since I 
have had the honour of occupying the Presi- 
dential chair of this Association I have had that 
title changed to “ Exhibition of Surgical Instru- 
ments, Appliances and Drugs,” because  per- 
sonally I hardly look upon this as a trade exhibi- 
tion—although, of course, sales are effected—- 
because all these products and instruments are 
the result of scientific investigation. I am 
quite sure that we all agree that we owe 
these firms, who employ highly-skilled brains 
for this purpose, a deep debt of gratitude. 
(Hear, hear.) We have here the results of 
labours of their chemists, bio-chemists and 
scientific instrument makers. 

In addition, | would like to thank the repre- 
sentatives of those firms, many of whom are 
old friends of ours (hear, hear) for their efforts, 
and to congratulate them on having staged a very 
fine exhibition. (Applause.) Personally, I have 
been much impressed by their stalls, and I 
congratulate them on their appearance. In 
common with you all, I am looking forward to 
a more leisurely opportunity of making myself 
au fait with the latest developments in the pro- 
duction of drugs and instruments that this 
exhibition affords, and I venture to express the 
-arnest hope that none will omit to do likewise. 


| 


In the past I think our exhibitors have had 
some cause for just complaint that their exhibi- 
tion has been somewhat “tucked away,” as it 
were; this year, the position in that respect is 
entirely altered, for not only has a small “ rest 
lounge ” for attenders at Congress been arranged 
at one end of the hall, but delegates will have to 
traverse the hall to reach the Secretary’s office, 
where, and where only, they can obtain their 
tickets, badges, etc. 

I can only now reiterate my remarks of thanks 
to the exhibitors for putting up such a_ fine 
show, and my appeal to delegates to demonstrate, 
by their inspection of the items so splendidly 
displayed, their real and appreciative interest 
in it. 

I now have very great pleasure in declaring 
the exhibition open. (Loud applause.) 

A charming feature followed in the presenta- 
tion to Mrs. Simpson of a beautiful bouquet, on 
behalf of the exhibitors, by Miss Mary Wynn 
Lloyd, the small daughter of the Local Secretary, 
while the President received a tasteful button- 
hole from her hands. 

The PRESIDENT voiced the deep appreciation 
with which Mrs. Simpson and he _ regarded 
that delightfully expressed token of esteem from 
the gentlemen representing exhibiting firms. 


Stands 


MEssRS. ARMOUR AND Co., Lrp., Armour House, 
St. Martin-le-Grand, London, FE.C.1, their 
usual complete range of glandular’ products. 
Much interest was evinced in the increasing use 
of their Anterior Lobe Pituitary preparations for 
cases of sterility, while from enquiries received 
it was evident that spleen extract for intra- 
muscular injection is becoming’ increasingly 
popular for eczema in the dog, etc. Perhaps the 
outstanding product on this stand was the new 
“Glanoid Sterilised Surgical Catgut Ligature.” 
These ligatures are manufactured throughout 
in London, under Therapeutic Substances Act 
Licence No. 47. 

A novel method of demonstrating the strength 
of these ligatures was the source of considerable 
comment and surprise. A very thin 000 ligature 
lifted a 9 lb. weight, whilst a No. 1 ligature lifted 
no less than 26 Ibs., and in neither case did the 
ligature break under this strain. * 

A No. 1 Chromic Ligature lifted two solid oak 
chairs, weighing 38 Ibs., clear of the ground. 
This was carried out in the presence of the 
President, Lieut.-Colonel Simpson, who expressed 
himself as much surprised by this evidence of 
the amazing strength of the ligature material. 


Messrs. ARNOLD AND Sons (Savery and Moore, 
I.td.), exhibited a very fine show of veterinary 
instruments most valuable and useful to the 
veterinary profession—such articles as anesthetic 
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masks for dogs and cats, as used by Professor 
Wright; Lang’s stomach pumps with two sizes of 
stomach tubes for horses and yearlings; electrical 
dog clipper, most suitable for shearing dogs; 
Professor McCunn’s splints for fractured limbs, 
and the usual veterinary appliances. The Stand 
was very much appreciated, and was interesting 
to the veterinary surgeons present. 


A stand at the Exhibition which proved to be 
one of the most interesting was that of the 
CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Ltp., of which 
Sir John Moore, kK.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S., is Chair- 
man. 

Catering at the moment only for dogs of small 
value at really nominal rates, the’ business 
appeared at first to be of little interest to 
Veterinary Surgeons, bi.t upon examination of the 
matter in all its details and hearing from the 
representatives present of the plans in hand for 
considerable development, visitors soon found 
that the business is a very good one and has 
tremendous possibilities. 

There are millions of dogs licensed every year, 
and those members of the Veterinary Profession 
who have a canine practice realise the scope that 
exists for a really clear proposition of insurance 
covering mortality and accidents. The Canine 
Insurance Association, Ltd., has issued a new 
prospectus and has paid special attention to this 
need, avoiding ambiguous phrases in its litera- 
ture and policies. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Association’s business is developing. 

There is a very big field to cover and the 
Association seems to be going the right way 
towards doing so successfully and with satis- 
faction to all concerned. 

To those who did not obtain full details at 
Llandudno a cordial invitation is extended to 
apply for these by post to the Head Office, 57, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, and further by taking 
an agency to help the Association in its campaign, 
which is becoming of increasing value in many 
ways to Veterinary Surgeons generally. 

GENATOSAN, Ltp., Loughborough, were display- 
ing the complete range of Vaccines, Sera and 
Diagnostic Products of the Pasteur, Toulouse and 
Laigle Laboratories. The well-known general 
preparations of this firm, viz., Sanatogen, 
Genasprin, Cystopurin, Wulfiing Brand Forma- 
mint, and Genozo Tooth Paste, were also shown 
and attracted considerable attention. 

The principal bacteriological products exhibi- 
ted were:— 

Nator B.—Composed of sterilised bacteria and 
is detoxicated; in consequence it is used either 
before or during gestation, without risk of 
infection. 

Tuberculin.—Prepared in the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris. Three types are issued, Subcutaneous, 
Intradermal and Avian, 


Anthrax Vaccine and Serum.—The original 
Pasteur products which are universally used with 
success. 

Mulsor and Diamil.—For preventive vaccination 
and curative treatment of bovine mastitis. 

Tregor.—For prevention and curative treat- 
ment of joint-ill, etc., in foals and calves. 

Erysipelas Vaccines and Sera.—The products 
of the Pasteur Institute and the Toulouse Institute. 

Tetanus Sera.—Anti-Tetanic Sera for prophy- 
laxis (1,500 U.S.A. units) and curative treatment 
(5,000 U.S.A. units); also the special Anatoxin 
prepared by Professors Ramon and Descombey. 
This Anatoxin confers an active immunity which 
lasts at least two years. It is claimed to be the 
method par excellence for systematic protection 
against tetanus in districts where the disease is 
rife. 

Blackleg Vaccines and Sera.—Prepared in the 
Toulouse Institute under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Leclainche and Vallée. For all ordinary 
purposes Total Aggressin is strongly recom- 
mended. This product was the subject of good 
report at the last International Veterinary Con- 
gress, and it has since proved remarkably success- 
ful in English practice. In cases where the cattle 
occupy extensive tracts of country or communica- 
tion is difficult, Living Spore Vaccine, Liquid 
Form, is indicated. 

Cytor.—A polyvalent vaccine for prophylaxis 
and treatment in surgical and cutaneous infec- 
tions; especially useful in cases of interdigital 
cysts in dogs. 

Alvor.—Although primarily intended for the 
treatment of broncho-pneumonia in calves and 
lambs, this product has also proved successful in 
cases of pulpy kidney in lambs (see Veterinary 
Record, March 26th, 1932). 


Messrs. C. J. HEWLETT AND Son, Lrp. (Charlotte 
Street, London, E.C.2), had an interesting and 
comprehensive exhibit of drugs, surgical instru- 
ments and pharmaceutical preparations which 
attracted considerable attention. Prominence 
was given to Elphick’s Surgical Tray, an illus- 
trated description of which appeared in The 
Veterinary Record of April 22nd, 1933. This 
has since been improved by the addition of a 
nickel-plated cover to exclude dust. Another 
novelty was a tannic acid outfit for burns, com- 
prising spray with bellows and a tube of tablets 
containing tannic acid, boric acid, and a small 
proportion of perchloride of mercury, each of 
which rapidly dissolves in two ozs. of warm 
water, producing a stable 2 per cent. solution of 
tannic acid. It forms an admirable first-aid 
dressing, easily applied by means of the spray 
or on linen or layers of sterile gauze soaked in 
the solution. The Veterinary Practitioner’s bag 
is of unique design, as it will stand firmly and, 
when opened, the contents, either in the lid or 
interior, are immediately available. Sparklet 
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Resuscitators with bulbs of carbon dioxide, 
oxygen or nitrous oxide were displayed and have 
proved useful to veterinary surgeons. Ryan's 
obstetric wire ropes, Trevor Williams’ mouth 
gag, stomach pumps, Mitchell's transfusion tube, 
auriscopes and capsule forceps and gun, suggested 
by members of the profession, were noticeable. 

Among the newer pharmaceutical preparations 
were Mist. Hexamine Co., for colds and chills, 
Summer Weed Ointment, Digestole, Pigmentum 
pro Otorrheea, compressed tablets of Sodio- 
Calcii Lactas for eczema and rickets in dogs, 
“ Colloigen” Manganese for injection in cocco- 
genic affections boils, interdigital cysts, 
septicemia, etc., while old-established remedies, 
such as Parophyroxia for colic “impaction in 
horses; Antithermogen for inflammation, tendon- 
itis, etc.; Ung. lodermiol, a non-staining and non- 
irritating iodine ointment; Elixir Hormonigen 
for asthma, chorea, etc., and Hormonigen Tablets 
for endocrine deficiency were in evidence. 
MacLean’s powder, containing bismuth, soda 
and magnesia and calcium carbonate is now 
packed in two oz. and four oz. drums. A full 
display of packed drugs made a special appeal 
to the busy practitioner. 

The various vaccines, sera, bacterins and 
aggressins of the Bacteriological Institute, Tours, 
and the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, for which 
Hewletts are the agents, formed an important 
feature, as the demand for these is steadily 
increasing. The success of the distemper 
vaccine, both prophylactic and curative, and the 
vaccine for mastitis have been an outstanding 
feature during the past season. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SERUM Co., NORWICH, dis- 
played a wide range of sera and vaccines, and, 
as is well known, the firm specialises in Swine 
Erysipelas Serum and Vaccine, Swine Fever 
Serum, Abortus Vaccines (live and dead bacillus), 
and Mastitis Serum and Vaccine. 

The International Serum Co. also exhibited 
Lamb Dysentery Serum and Vaccine, Braxy 
Vaccine and “ Perlacar.” 

“ Perlacar” is an embryo skin extract, and is 
injected subcutaneously. Very favourable re- 
ports have been received as to the _ results 
obtained with this preparation in the treatment 
of mange, eczema and other skin diseases of dogs 
and horses. 


Messrs. PARKE, DAvis AND COMPANY made a 
feature of Haliverol and Haliverol Capsules. This 
product contains a high concentration of the vita- 
mins A and D, being 60 times as potent as cod- 
liver oil in Vitamin A, and 250 times as strong in 
Vitamin D. Haliverol is particularly useful for 
small domestic animals and birds, when the 
administration of adequate amounts of cod-liver 
oil is difficult. 

Amongst the other items shown’ were- 
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veterinary serums and antitoxins, “Neko” (germi- 
cidal soap), the local anesthetics “ Parsetic ” 
and ‘ Codrenine,” capsules and compressed 
tablets of various formule, ‘“ Glasmet” and 
“Glaseptic’’ hypodermic syringes and “ Gla- 
septic” ampoules of various solutions. 


“Sanpoz” Propvucts, 5, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, exhibited their well-known and 
established product Calcium-Sandoz (Calcium 
Gluconate) in various forms. 

A new feature presented was an ampoule flask 
of 275 c.c. 20 per cent. stable, sterile solution, 
sasily transportable and effectively closed by 
means of a special rubber stopper and cap; this 
represents a full curative dose in the treatment 
of milk fever without resorting to mammary 
inflation, and the comparatively small bulk over- 
comes difficulties in subcutaneous administration 
according to the established technique, 

The full dose in a compact form was offered 
by Messrs. Sandoz at a greatly reduced price as 
compared with the 10 per cent. solution in 
ampoule form, and considerable interest was 
shown in the presentation devised to meet the 
needs of the practitioner in administering an 
adequate dose, so necessary in calcium therapy 
treatment. 

The recently introduced form of Calcium- 
Sandoz for oral administration was most favour- 
ably commented on and supplies the calcium 
element in an assimilable form for the treatment 
of calcium deficiency diseases. 

Piroblue continues to enhance the reputation 
of the Sandoz Research Laboratories in the 
treatment of Piroplasmosis, on account of its 
high efficiency and low toxicity. 

Lobeline-Sandoz, also displayed, finds  in- 
creasing use as a remarkable respiratory stimu- 
lant, and most favourable reports were given of 
its employment in paralysis of respiration during 
aneesthesia. 

Panthesine (N-diethyl-leucinol-ester of para- 
amido-benzoic acid), shown in ampoule and 
sterile solution form, represented an original 
cocaine-free—-local ane$Sthetic. Aneesthesia_ is 
rapid and prolonged :and_ post-operative symp- 
toms are absent. Reichenbach has reported on 
the use of Panthesine in equine surgery, finding 
it very efficient in a strength of 0°5 per cent. with 
adrenalin added. Its effects last up to five hours. 

Panthesine Balm—the pew analgesic  oint- 
ment—containing 5 per cent. Panthesine in an 
emollient base, was _ freely displayed, and 
veterinarians are finding an increasing use for 
this product, which is remarkably efficient in 
overcoming local acidosis and thus allaying 
pain. 

The exhibit of the “ Sandoz Products” fully 
emphasised the policy of the firm to produce, by 
careful research, original products of fully-dis- 
closed composition and of definite therapeutic 
value. 
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The exhibit of WitLtows, FRANCIS, BUTLER AND 
Tnompeson, Lrp., although the oldest firm who 
devote themselves to the service of the veterinary 
profession, was in every sense of a most pro- 
gressive character and tastefully brilliant in its 
appearance and thoroughly representative in a 
display of every therapeutical surgical 
requirement that the most modern professional 
man could desire, while not neglecting the old 
and tried preparations which have won for this 
firm the soundest of reputations possible. We 
noticed the usual “ Elect” block of Barbadoes 
aloes, really an extremely fine piece, which we 
understand usually finds a ready and apprecia- 
live market. A series of concentrated mixtures 
was shown which should prove extremely con- 
venient for the busy practitioner—the formule 
are likely to appeal to him for use in common 
ailments, especially amongst dogs. ‘“ Willows ” 
specially purified anesthetic Chloroform and 
Chlorocain were in evidence, the former for 
general” and the latter for “ local” anzesthesia. 
The firm would appear to have complete justifica- 
tion for their claim that these are easily the most 
popular anesthetics in use by the profession. 

A novelty in this department, ‘“ Nembutal ” 
(Abbott) appeared for the first time. This may 
be specially used either orally, intravenously or 
intraperitoneally, as a sedative and_= general 
anesthetic for nervous and vicious animals, 
which, when injected intraperitoneally, causes 
complete anesthesia in from ten to 15 minutes, 
lasting for one to two hours. For calcium 
deficiency “ Willows” Dextro Calcium, both as 
an injection and in powder form for oral use, 
maintains and increases in favour. This was 
most prominently shown in the firm’s exhibit. 


The Abortoscope, for which Willows are the 
sole agents, attracted our notice, and is claimed 
lo be the wnrost convenient and expeditious 
method of applying the agglutination test for con- 
tagious abortion in cattle, a claim that would 
seem to be well-founded. 

For the treatment of all respiratory emergen- 
cies “ The Resuscitator ” was prominently shdwn 
for use with carbon dioxide and oxygen. This 
is one of the latest advances in the therapy of 
conditions affecting the respiratory centre. 

Willows also offered an attractive variety of 
the latest surgical instruments, which proved 
extremely interesting. 

For want of further space we must now bring 
our notes of this most attractive exhibit to a 
close with the expression of our warm admiration. 
In whole and in part this was a most attractive 
exhibit, which justly aroused great admiration. 


Wy Leys, Limirep, Coventry. This firm (estab- 
lished in 1750) had an attractive display of goods 
in general demand. 

For the busy practitioner the packing of dog 
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powders, drenches, dusting powder, cough 
electuary, ophthalmic ointments, etc., makes an 
immediate appeal. 

The celebrated “green blister” has pride of 
position, and this still retains the good opinion 
of those who have used it, as it is cleanly in 
application, quick in its action and practically 
non-irritant. 

Elixir Bromo Valerian Co. (the original pre- 
paration) has made great strides during the past 
two years, and is, it is claimed, the ideal cerebral 
sedative for dogs. 


Derol. This new product is likely to fill a 
want in dog and cat practice, being a valuable 
food supplement, useful in cases of “ bad doers,” 
and which is readily taken. 

Mist. Bismuth-c-Pepsin (Wyleys), another not- 
able exhibit, is a speciality which has been well 
received. 

Horse balls in many varieties are beautifully 
finished, and some nice samples of the better- 
class pessaries were attractively shown. 

Tablets, pills and other packed lines were also 
on view. 

Not the least interesting item on this stand was 
the very useful order book, which is issued to 
clients. 
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A’ Post-CONGRESS CONSULTATION AT 
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WILLIAM NAIRN, M.R.C.V.S. 
President, N.V.M.A., 1933-34 


The newly-elected President of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, Mr. William 
Nairn, is an outstanding man: he is devoted to 
his profession, yet his interests are wide and, 
in whatever sphere he may be encountered, the 
general impression conveyed is of soundness, 
understanding and foresight. 

Born and reared in the best agricultural 
district in the country, Midlothian, and equipped 
with a sound knowledge of husbandry obtained 
from the best school, the land and those associ- 
ated with it, he entered the~Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College in 1899 with an equipment 
that could not be bettered for the career he had 
chosen. A first-class student—his sharing of 
first places in the examinations with the late 
R. E. Montgomery, Veterinary Adviser to the 
Colonial Oftice, are remembered by his contem- 
poraries—study under the fine practical régime 
of the late Principal Dewar could not fail to 
produce the right man for the general country 
practice he took over in Blairgowrie, Perthshire, 
a little over a quarter of a century ago. 

Successful in all spheres of his work, he soon 
found that much more is required of a practi- 
tioner than the general treatment of his patients’ 
ailments. Dogmas that did not “ fit’ were soon 
discarded : search was made for substitutes that 
would stand criticism and, if they could stand 
Mr. Nairn’s criticism, it is safe to say that there 
was little wrong with them. 

A regular, systematic and discriminating 
reader, he has always been well-informed on 
progress in all branches of knowledge relating 
to the problems encountered in his work. <A 
born investigator, he has carried out research 
in the course of the daily routine which would 
be worthy of many a_ whole-time laboratory 
worker. 

Grass-sickness"* in horses has been a 
scourge in parts of Scotland, and the Blair- 
gowrie district has had its share of cases. 
Throughout a long and tedious investigation, 
Mr. Nairn has always been to the forefront in 
the work, collaborating with all concerned and 
sparing neither himself nor his purse for the 
good of the cause. His many papers and speeches 
at meetings on the subject are full of sound 
logical argument and even when matters have 
been controversial and feeling has run high, Mr. 
Nairn’s opinion has always carried great weight 
and has been given fearlessly. 

As the result of the lead he has always given, 
Blairgowrie has aufomatically been the centre 
for discussions and demonstrations in the course 
of the “ grass-sickness ” investigations, Few 
practitioners can have had closer contact with 
such a range of specialists in the various 
sciences and a less well-informed man would 
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have been unable to meet them on their own 
ground; but to all, chemists, pathologists, 
physiologists, botanists, etc., alike, his opinion 
has always been worth attention, 

He holds local public health veterinary 
appointments under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, for Perthshire, and is the local 
veterinary officer for the Burghs of Blairgowrie 
and Coupar Angus, and for the associated 
country areas. 

Mr. Nairn was President of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Division of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association in 1928-1930. In 1929 he 
was elected to the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

He is a member of the Research Committee 
of the Animal Diseases Research Association 
of Seotland and has been a governor of the East 
of Seotland College of Agriculture and of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, but was com- 
pelled to resign these latter offices on account 
of pressure of other duties. 

Like all good Scotsmen, Mr. Nairn is a sound 
judge of a Clydesdale horse and a_ strong 
advocate of its merits. He has been a breeder 
of pedigree Aberdeen-Angus cattle and has an 
eye for Scotch Blackface sheep. His opinion on 
these questions is often awaited eagerly by his 
clients and, what is more, acted upon—a great 
tribute to his reputation. 

Apart from his general interest in the agricul- 
tural life and industry around Blairgowrie, he 
is a leader in the local fruit industry. When 
someone with a reputation is required for a 
delegation to a Government Department or 
other purposes, Mr. Nairn is often the selection 
in his district. 


GLASGOW MILK SUPPLY 


Glasgow Corporation Health Committee, on 
the advice of the Medical Officer of Health, have 
recommended that the former decision to insert 
in the next Provisional Order a clause seeking 
power for the compulsory pasteurisation of milk 
be rescinded. 

This decision was reached after a letter had 
been submitted from the Medical Officer 
pointing out that the Prime Minister had 
appointed a committee of the Economic Advisory 
Council to consider and report upon the value 
and practicability of methods fot reducing the 
incidence of bovine tuberculosis, and improving 
the milk supply. He suggested that it would be 
well that the Corporation should be in a position 
to consider its policy in the light of the report 
by that committee and of possible Government 
legislation based upon it. 


* * * * * 


Hart and associates of the University of 


Wisconsin, by adding copper and iron salts and 
manganese to milk, have rendered it capable of 
supporting life for long periods, thus making it 
an even more nearly perfect food than is natural 
milk.—Vel. Med. 
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CLOSING MEETING 


Mr. W. Nairn’s !tnduction 


VOTES OF THANKS 

There was a large attendance of delegates and 
their ladies at the Closing Meeting of the Con- 
gress (adjourned Annual General Meeting) which 
was held in the Town Hall, Llandudno, on the 
afternoon of Friday, September 22nd. 

At the outset, the Presipen’, who was in the 
chair, said: “ This, as you know, is the con- 
cluding meeting of Congress, and before we pro- 
ceed to the business, may I just say that I do 
hope you have all enjoyed the Congress Week 
here as much as I have. If you have, I am sure 
you have all had a very good time indeed. (Hear, 
hear.) 

“ There will be shortly put before you various 
resolutions in which thanks will be accorded 
for the amenilies we have enjoyed in Llandudno, 
so l am not going to speak at this stage beyond 
saying that Llandudno has been a very happy 
home for the Congress of 1933. (Applause.) 

“ The first duty | have to carry out is in con- 
nection with the induction of your new Presi- 
dent. The ceremony in itself is, perhaps, not a 
very impressive or imposing one, but | am sure 
the one who is going to be the recipient of the 
honour of being the President of this Association 
for the forthcoming year will agree that it is an 
important one, from, at any rate, his point of 
view—-and from the point of view of the one who 
has to instal him to this worthy office. But 
although it may not be an imposing ceremony, it 
indicates the taking over of a certain responsi- 
bility-—a responsibility which | know will be in 
safe and good hands. Without making a long 
speech, | am going to ask Mr. Nairn to stand up 
und allow me to place on his shoulders the 
insignia of the Presidency of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” (Applause.) 

The retiring President then invested the new 
President, Mr. W. Nairn, of Blairgowrie, with dhe 
insignia of otlice, and having done so, said: “1 
congratulate you, sir, most heartily upon being 
the recipient of this great honour, the highest 
honour this Association can confer upon any- 
body; and | congratulate the Association on 
having such a fine type of gentleman to be at the 
head of its affairs during the forthcoming year.” 
(Loud applause.) 

The newly-installed Presipent, having taken 
the chair vacated by Lieut.-Colonel Simpson, 
said: “ When you placed the symbols of office on 
my shoulders | realised how great the honour the 
members of my profession have conferred upon 
me, and | would like to say how much I appreciate 
this honour. I have received so much kindness 
from my fellow-members, and especially during 
this week, that I look forward to the future with 
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confidence, and | would assure you that it shal! 
be my utmost endeavour to be worthy of the con- 
fidence you have placed in me. We hear a greal 
deal now and again of divisions of opinion, of the 
formation of sectional groups in our National 
Association. We hear our doom foretold. But | 
think our experience this week leads us to the 
certainty that we may look forward to the 
National going forward in health and strength 
to greater usefulness. (Hear, hear.) May I, in 
a word, tender to you my thanks for your great 
kindness to-day. 

“My first duty as your President is to convey 
the thanks of this Association to the officials who 
have vacated office. It is sad to think that men 
who have been doing good service, and who have 
acquired considerable experience and skill in 
our administration, should have to give up these 
opportunities which they have used so well for 
the benefit of the Association and its members, 
and we regret very much that it should happen. 
First and foremost is our very worthy President 
who has just vacated the chair-—Colonel Simpson. 
(Applause.) He has devoted three continuous years 
in the service of this Association. They have been 
three years of selfless devotion to our interests. He 
has given time, energy, and means in the 
furtherance of those interests, and we all feel 
very deeply in his debt for what he has done 
forus. He retires at this time surely happy in the 
knowledge that he has led the Association into 
a harbour of peace and harmony. (Hear, hear.) 
It must be a great honour to him to realise how 
prosperous, how strong, and how promising for 
the future the National appears at this time. 

“We cannot refer to Colonel Simpson’s retire- 
ment without also referring to our great indebted- 
ness to his good lady. (Applause.) Mrs. 
Simpson, in carrying out her social duties, has 
been a source of charm and comfort to many in 
this Association. Her constant kindliness and 
thoughtfulness for others have done much to 
inake this and other congresses pleasant, but her 
interests have been wider than, and beyond, 
merely social activities; we know of her work of 
organisation towards increasing the resources of 
that charitable fund *‘ The Benevolent... Many a 
poor unfortunate of our profession will have 
‘ause to thank the energy and the activity of Mrs. 
Simpson. I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to 
express your heartiest thanks to Colonel and Mrs. 
Simpson for all they have done for the National 
Association.” (Loud applause.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Stmpson, responding to the vote 
of thanks, said: “ Such a reception as that which 
has been accorded this vote of thanks must 
necessarily——as indeed it does—fill me with very 
mixed feelings. It cannot but accentuate the 
sorrow I have in giving up the post of President-—— 
a sorrow which is honestly and genuinely felt. 
Jokingly, | have more than once referred to the 
position as being a sort of * sentence for life,’ and 
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in the three long years I have had in this office it 
has really become part and parcel of my daily 
existence. I shall feel a very big blank when I 
get back to the little village of Maidenhead, on 
the Thames. But although I shall be—as I wished 
to be—relieved of a very great amount of work, 
the will to work for the National will still remain, 
and if I can possibly be of any service to our new 
President or the Association generally I can 
assure you I will devote my time to that end as 
assiduously as I hope I have done in the past. 
On the other hand, there is a feeling of joy that 
one has discarded the chain which at times one 
rather looked upon, perhaps, as being more in 
the form of shackles than the inSignia of office. 
(Laughter.) 


“Tf there has been any success, that success has 
not been my doing. It has been the result of the 
loyalty and the devotion of the members of the 
Association—the members of the Council and 
Committees, the staff and officers, permanent and 
honorary—who have stood by me and supported 
me on every possible occasion. I do from my 
heart thank you all, and all those other people, 
for what you and they have done in, apparently, 
making my three years of office some small 
success. I thank you very much indeed. May 
I just also—because T know the lady in question 
will not do it herself—return thanks for the kind 
references to Mrs. Simpson.” (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT: “We lose this year two of our 
vice-presidents, Mr. G. H. Locke and Major J. G. 
McGregor, who have taken a very active part in our 
administration, and it is fitting that we should 
accord them a hearty vote of thanks for what 
they have done in our interests.” 


Formally put from the chair, the motion was 
carried with applause. 


The PrREsIDENT (continuing), said: “ The last 
name T have on my list is that of our Honorary 
Secretary. He requires no eulogy from me, 
although it may surprise some members that I 
have known Mr. McIntosh longer than any other 
man in this room. Another peculiar coincidence 
arises from the fact that both of us gaine/ a part 
of our practical experience under the same 
practitioner; nor, T am sure, did we suffer 
thereby. Mr. McIntosh is a man of the highest 
ideals and the finest character, one of the best 
type of Scotsmen, and he has given a very high 
standard of service to this Association in many 
ways. He has at all times been a tower of 
strength to the Association. I ask you, there- 
fore, to accord to Mr. McIntosh a very hearty vote 
of thanks.” (Applause.) 


The then called upon Colonel 
Simpson to propose thanks to the Llandudno 
Urban District Council and its officers for the 
facilities afforded to the Association during 
Congress week. 
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Colonel Stimpson: “ | suppose this task has been 
entrusted to me because, perhaps with the excep- 
lion of the Local Hon. Secretary or Mr. Knight, 
Iam one who knows best what has been done by 
the Local Authority and its officials. From the 
very early days of our connection with Llandudno 
we have received nothing but kindness. Mr. 
Reuben Jones, the Clerk, the Surveyor, and every- 
one associated with the Council welcomed our 
coming and have done all they could to make us 
comfortable. To the Chairman and members we 
are especially grateful for the use of this Council 
Chamber. [saw this room set out with beautiful 
furniture —carved desks and chairs and so on 
and it looked as if it would be sacrilege to dis- 
turb it. But when it was explained that in its 
usual form it would not »ccommodate our meet- 
ings, they said, * Never mind, we will move the 
furniture oul of the way.’ Those of us who have 
had some experience of Councils, including the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, know that Council Chambers may be, and 
often are, looked upon as being rather sacred. 
(Laughter.) In a good many other ways, the 
Llandudno Council and its officers have proved 
their willingness to do for us everything they 
possibly could, and I move that they be given 
our cordial thanks.” (Applause.) 

The Presipent, after remarking that the 
that the warmth with which the motion had been 
received indicated the gratitude of the members, 
called upon Captain Simpson to propose the next 
resolution. 

This was a motion of thanks to various clubs 
and other bodies in Llandudno for recreational 
facilities. Captain Simpson said that the mem- 
bers attended Congress primarily for the trans- 
action of the business of the Association, and to 
engage in scientific discussions. * Bul,” he 
added, “our enjoyment of Congress is made all 
the more profitable pleasurable by the 
facilities for recreation which we have here 
enjoyed. I have very great pleasure in mentioning 
the debt we owe first ofeal: to the Llandudno Golf 
Club, and to the Llandudno County Club, the Pier 
Company, and to other bodies in the town who 
have granted us such facilities. I ask you to 
accord them our thenks for their kindness.” 
(Applause). ° 

The Preswwent: “ That, we may take il, is also 
approved.” 

Mr. G. H. Locke proposed thanks to the Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of Sections, the 
recording secretaries, the readers of papers, and 
the openers of discussions, operators and demon- 
strators. He said one could not discriminate in 
these matters, but he thought the readers of 
papers were especially to be thanked, because 
without papers there would be no Congress. 

Colonel Dixon rose to move a vole of thanks 
to" the Provisional Committee and to the Local 
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Hon. Secretary. “No one,” he said, “ without 
experience of such matters could know of the 
amount of work which was put in by the Provi- 
sional Committee and the Local Hon. Secretary. 
This year, as always, their work has been of the 
highest value, and Congress is very grateful for 
it.” (Hear, hear.) 

The PreEsIDEN’ stated that nothing calling for 
further comment had arisen during Congress, and 
he proceeded to ask the Secretary to read resolu- 
tions. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolution had been dealt with 
by the Council, said the PResipeNnt, and there 
could be no discussion; it was reported for the 
information of the meeting:-—— 


“That the second paragraph of the 
resolution with regard to the Report of the 
Reorganisation Commission for Milk be 
agreed to, subject to the deletion of the word 
‘approved,’ and that the remainder of the 
resolution be sent back to the Parliamentary 
Committee for further consideration; the 
Committee to ensure that the views of County 
and Municipal Veterinary Officers and 
General Practitioners be adequately repre- 
sented at the renewed discussion by the Com- 
mittee.” 


Professor WooL_pRIDGE proposed, and Captain 
Simpson seconded, the adoption of the resolution 
on Meat Regulations in relation to Public Health, 
submitted from the Public Health Section of 
Congress. This resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, was as follows: — 


“The Public Health Section of the Con- 
gress of the N.V.M.A. is of opinion that, in 
the interests of the Public, it is essential that 
the Public Health (Meat) Regulations of 1924 
should be so amended as to ensure that all 
meat exposed for sale in butchers’ shops and 
stalls should be protected from contamination 
by the maintaining of closed windows to 
such shops and stalls.” ’ 

Colonel Dixon moved, and Major McGREGoR 
seconded, that it be left to the Public Health 
Committee of the Council to decide methods of 
implementing the terms of the resolution. 

Professor Woo_priInGE remarked that the public 
should know that the Association had _ their 
interests at heart in this important matter of 
conditions under which meat was offered for sale. 

The Secretary stated that steps had been taken 
to secure publication of the resolution in the 
Press. 


The following resolutions were submitted from 
the Section of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery :— 

(i) “ That a Committee of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association be formed at 
the earliest possible moment to foster a know- 


ledge of parasitic diseases, and to act as an 
Advisory Committee to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association on questions 
of policy.” 

(ii) “* That a Committee of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association be formed at 
the earliest possible moment to foster a 
knowledge of poultry diseases, and to act as 
an Advisory Committee to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association on questions 
of policy.” 

The PREsIpENT said he understood these resolu- 
tions must go to the Council, but he would be 
willing to accept any further recommendation. 

Mr. BEGG suggested that, in view of the 
admitted backward state of the knowledge of 
poultry husbandry and diseases, they might stress 
the importance of increasing the knowledge of 
veterinary surgeons in regard to poultry hus- 
bandry. Perhaps the Council would consider 
appointing a pathologist and a practical man in 
the field of poultry disease to conduct a course 
of correspondence, say weekly or monthly, 
which would be available to members who might 
be backward in their knowledge of poultry dis- 
eases. It would be a sorry day for the pro- 
fession if it was left in a state of ignorance on 
this question of poultry husbandry. 

The PREsIpENT asked Mr. Begg if he wished 
to frame a definite motion. 

Mr. BEGG replied that he was presuming the 
Council would consider the suggestion he had 
made. 

The following resolution from the Experimental 
Pathology Section, “ That the Council of the 
Association be requested to appoint a Committee 
to investigate the question of the diagnosis of 
Swine Fever,” was adopted. 


Declaration of Close of Congress 


The PReEsipENntT, in declaring the Congress 
closed, said that the Llandudno Congress had been 
one of the most successful in the history of the 
National Association, and he hoped members 
would turn up for the Edinburgh conference next 
year in the same, or even larger, numbers. 


Mr. Wynw Luoyp, the Local Hon. Secretary, said 
he was sorry the members of Congress were 
leaving Llandudno—-just when he was beginning 
to like them. (Laughter.) This was the second 
annual meeting in Wales. The first visit was 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, and he had 
been Local Secretary for both functions. al 
want to tell vou,” he said, “ that if you wish to 
retain my services you must come at shorter 
intervals.” (Laughter.) Mr. Wynn Lloyd added 
that he wished to thank them for their kindness 
to Mrs. Wynn Lloyd. 


Colonel Simpson moved thanks to the President 
for his conduct in the chair, and with the Presi- 
dent’s brief reply the Congress ended. 
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POST-CONGRESS MEETING OF 
COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Council elected to 
officiate for the year 1933-34 was held in the 
Town Hall, Llandudno, en Friday, September 
22nd. 

Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson occupied the 
chair, and in addition the following were 
present: Messrs. J. R. Barker, H. W. Steele 
Bodger, J. A. Dixon, P. F. Dolan, E. P. Edwards, 
H. Tudor Hughes, H. V. Hughes, H. C. I. Kelly, 
G. H. Locke, J. G. McGregor, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Messrs. S. J. Motton, W. Nairn, 
R. H. H. Over, A. W. Noel Pillers,.F. C. Scott, Dr. 
J. T. Share-Jones, Messrs. R. Simpson, A. 
Thomson, W. Tweed, T. Wilkinson, Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, together 
with the General Secretary (Mr. F. Knight). 

The business of the meeting was to elect 
Standing Committees of the Association for the 
ensuing year, and to deal with any matters which 
had arisen during the Congress and which re- 
quired immediate attention. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the procedure 
in recent years had been to appoint a Nomina- 
tions Committee consisting of the Chairmen of 
the existing Standing Committees together with 
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It having been agreed that a Nominations Com- 
mittee be constituted, the following proposition, 
moved by Captain R. Simpson, and seconded by 
Mr. W. TweEeEpb, was carried:-- 

“ That the Nominations Committee be com- 
posed of the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
together with four members of the Associa- 
tion who are General Practitioners, four 
members of the Association who are part- 
time Veterinary Officers, and four members 
of the Association who are whole-time 
Officers.” 

The following gentlemen were appointed to 
serve : — 

(i) As Representing General Practitioners :— 

Messrs. J. R. Barker, H. W. Steele Bodger, 

E. P. Edwards, Wm. Woods. 

(ii) As Representing Part-time 

Officers :—— 

Messrs. H. W. Dawes, R. H. H. Over, S. J. 

Motton, J. Holroyd. 

(iii) As Representing Whole-lime Officers :— 

Messrs. J. A. Dixon, D. S. Rabagliati, R. 

Simpson, W. Tweed. 

There being no other business, on the proposi- 
tion of Professor G. H. WooL_pRIDGE a very hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Lieut.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson, the retiring President, for his services 


Veterinary 


the President, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. to the Council during the past three years. 
Treasurer. The CyarRMAn made suitable acknowledgment. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED TO 
CONGRESS 


In this and immediately succeeding issues of 
the Association’s journal publication will be 
made of all the papers presented to Congress, 
together with the discussions upon them, in the 
order in which they were considered. 

This special Congress Number contains the 
contribution to the Combined Sections, “ Vacci- 
nation against Bovine Contagious Abortion and 
the relation of this Disease to Undulant Fever 
of Man,” by W. Horner Andrews, D.SC., M.R.C.V.S., 
of Weybridge. 

Future issues of the Record will contain the 
following papers, with reports of discussions : 
“The Significance of (@) Acid-fast Bacilli, 
(b) Bacillus coli in Milk” (Public Health Sec- 
tion), by Mr. G. O. Davies M.v.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
p.v.H., of Liverpool; “ Johne’s Disease, in- 
cluding Johne’s Disease in Sheep” (experi- 


mental Pathology Section), by Dr. F.C. 
Minett, M.B.E., M.R.c.v.s., Of London; “ Meat 


Preservation ” (Public Health Section), by Dr. 
W. R. Wooldridge, M.sc., M.r.c.v.s., of London ; 
* Helminths of Economie Importance in Farm 
Animals ” (Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
Section), by Captain A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.c.v.s., 
D.v.s.M., Of Liverpool; “ Diseases and Accidents 
Referable to the Hunting Field and to the Turf ” 
(Veterinary Medicine and Surgery Section), by 
Major A. A, Comerford, M.R.c.v.s., of Potton, 
Beds.; “ Fractures and Dislocations in Small 
Animals * (Veterinary Medicine and Surgery 
Section), by Professor J. MeCunn, M.R.c.v.s., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.c.P., Of London; “ The Relationship 
of Poultry Diseases to the Practitioner * (Veteri- 
nary Medicine and Surgery Section), by Mr. 
Norman Dobson, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., of Weybridge; 
and “* Swine Fever and Enteritis in Young Pigs ” 
(Experimental Pathology Section), by Mr. 7. O. 
Powley, M.R.c.v.s., of Harrogate, 


No. 1.—VACCINATION AGAINST 
BOVINE CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
AND THE RELATION OF THIS 
DISEASE TO UNDULANT 
FEVER OF MAN* 

W. H. ANDREWS, p.sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


DIRECTOR OF VETERINARY LABORATORY, MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, NEw Haw, 
WEYBRIDGE 


At the Folkestone Congress last year, the 
available time proved far too short for full dis- 
cussion of a subject that is undoubtedly of the 


* Presented to the Combined Sections (Experi- 
mental Pathology, Public Health, and Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery), N.V.M.A. Congress, Llan- 
dudno, September, 1933. 
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greatest importance to veterinarians and stock 
owners in Britain and many other countries. 
The writer appreciates greatly the privilege of 
reopening the subject. 

The work of the past year does not appear to 
have placed in our hands any new and more 
potent weapon, and it is doubtful whether any 
of the published contributions to this subject 
should cause us, for the present, to alter greatly 
our methods. The writer’s contribution was put 
forward last year as his own personal view of 
the position, with an admission that there was 
much contlicting evidence difficult to interpret, 
and that a great deal of research and observa- 
tion were required to help in filling some of the 
many and serious lacune in our knowledge. At 
this stage, there seem to be no reasons for with- 
drawing or modifying greatly any of the 
opinions expressed in that paper, but some 
amendment might be made of one sentence to 
which Dr. Minett drew attention. The sentence 
had suffered from compression imposed by limi- 
tations of space, and instead of asserting 
‘infection of the udder is not a very common 
result of vaeccination,’’ it should rather have 
been said that tests at Weybridge suggested that 
udder infection was not at all commonly a direct 
result of the inoculation of the strains employed 
there for vaccinations. Reference had already 
been made to the American work that suggested 
a relation between the virulence of a strain and 
the frequency with which infection of the udder 
followed its inoculation. 

In connection with one aspect of the question 
the writer’s position should, perhaps, be re- 
stated and emphasised. At Folkestone he dis- 
cussed the inoculation of living cultures of 
Brucella abortus, and defended their use in 
certain circumstances, but stated that eradica- 
tion of infection by repeated testing and 
isolation should always be undertaken where it 
was practicable, A few of the later speakers 
appeared to some extent to consider that the 
indiscriminate or universal employment of living 
cultures had been advocated, but the writer 
could certainly not be accused of having 
advanced such views, and his position with 
respect to the eradication policy was, and is, 
expressed in the following sentences :— 

“The ideal procedure is undoubtedly to 
eradicate the infection entirely from a 
herd. Where the conditions are at all suit- 
able this measure should always be recom- 
mended, for it is perfectly feasible and 
eradication may be expected to confer con- 
siderable benefits on the owner. It is also 
beneficial to the community.” 


“It is clearly our duty to do everything 
within our power to favour the eradication 
of contagious abortion, and to recommend 
these measures in every case in which there 
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is a reasonable chance of their successful 
application.” 

‘* Tt seems probable that further experi- 
ence and increasing knowledge will enable 
us to improve our methods, and a modified 
isolation policy may eventually prove of the 
greatest practical value. Those who have 
the opportunities and facilities may render 
valuable services by recommending such a 
policy in suitable cases, and by closely 
superintending the procedure and estimat- 
ing the results as accurately as possible.”’ 


Of the contributions to the subject published 
in the last year, there are three that particularly 
demand our attention. The first is an article 
by Sir John M’Fadyean that appeared in the 
March number of the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics, and the second is 
one by Cotton, Buck and Smith in the Journal 
of Agricultural Research of February 15th. In 
the third article, published in the Velerinary 
Record of May 27th, Mr. J. F. D. Tutt has given 
the reported results of the use of live vaccine 
in the herds of eleven of his clients. Mr. Tutt 
deserves our thanks for this effort to obtain and 
publish more definite data than have hitherto 
been available, and it is to be hoped that his 
example will stimulate other practitioners to 
add to our knowledge in this way. 

The article by Sir John M’Fadyean calls for 
close examination. Any views put forward by 
Sir John will necessarily command the respect 
and close attention of all who are interested in 
animal disease, and:particularly of those, in- 
cluding the writer, who have had the great 
privilege of being numbered among his pupils. 
There is much in Sir John’s article with which 
one must agree, but the writer is unable to 
accept some of his conclusions. Before con- 
sidering Sir John’s objections to the inoculation 
of living cultures, however, it may be useful to 
examine the alternative policy that is put for- 
ward. In dealing with what appears to be a 
new outbreak, he advocates measures of isola- 
tion and disinfection and a blood test of all the 
animals of breeding age in the herd, If the 
number of infected animals, as disclosed by the 
test, is quite small, it may well be possibile to 
arrest the outbreak by disposing of these 
animals. Up to this point there is scarcely room 
for any difference of opinion, and unquestion- 
ably the procedure recommended by Sir John 
should, if possible, be applied in all such cases. 
In many instances, the proportion of reactors 
will be found to be considerable, however, and 
control of the disease is then by no means easy. 
In such cases, Sir John recommends the policy 
of the ‘‘ closed herd,” the owner retaining the 
infected animals unless there are other reasons 
for disposing of them, and trying to avoid the 
introduction of new animals for at least two 
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years, Under such conditions, the number of 
abortions soon tends to diminish and_ the 
virulence of the disease appears to become 
attenuated. The method has been used success- 
fully, and no doubt it should always receive 
consideration as one of several alternative 
plans, the final choice being decided by the 
circumstances of the particular case. When 
abortion infection is spreading fairly rapidly in 
the herd, however, the “closed herd’ policy 
alone may be rather expensive, and it is 
obviously impossible to apply it to dairy herds 
into which it is the practice frequently to intro- 
duce newly-purchased cows. The proportion of 
self-contained herds varies greatly in different 
areas of England and Scotland, but our infor- 
mation suggests that over the whole country 
less than 40 per cent. of the herds are self- 
contained or practically self-contained. It is, I 
think, certain that more than 50 per cent, of 
the dairy herds must be classed as “ flying 
herds,’’ and the proportion is probably consider- 
ably higher than I have suggested. The control 
of disease in such herds is unquestionably very 
difficult, and, from the veterinary point of view, 
we would welcome a change in dairy-farming 
practice, but no doubt there are economic and 
other factors that also have to be considered, 
and our immediate problem is to limit the losses 
that occur under existing conditions. 

The ‘‘ closed-herd " policy offers no help to 
the very large body of farmers who are com- 
pelled frequently to recruit their herds by 
purchase, and it seems to be difficult or impos- 
sible in the majority of such cases to apply the 
‘* two-herd ” policy of eradication, At present, 
the inoculation of living cultures appears to be 
the only remedy applicable to the flying herd, 
and its use is fully justified if there is any 
reason to believe that it reduces the losses sus- 
tained by the farmer, and unless it can be 
shown in some respect to be actually dangerous 
or harmful. 

One must agree with Sir John that at present 
there is no really certain, scientific proof of the 
efficacy of the inoculation method. Such proof 
could be furnished only by the close observation 
of the result of inoculating a large number of 
eattle, with an adequate number of control 
eattle equally exposed to natural infection. It 
would be necessary to inoculate only one half 
of the animals in a number of infected herds, 
and Sir John recognises the difficulty in 
arranging such a test. To purchase herds of 
the requisite size, and to maintain them under 
natural conditions over a sufficient period of 
time, would entail very heavy expenditure, and 
it would be difficult to persuade private owners 
to allow only one-half of their herds to be 
inoculated. It would probably have been far 
less difficult 20 years ago, when the inoculation 
was regarded as purely experimental, than at 
the present time, when many owners regard it 
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as a remedy of proved worth with which they 
could not safely dispense. I should add that we 
would very willingly supply the vaccine and 
undertake any necessary examinations, if any 
owners can now be found to agree to a controlled 
test, 

Reference should be made here to the recent 
experiments by Cotton, Buck and Smith, of the 
American Bureau of Animal Industry. Three 
different strains of Brucella abortus were 
employed, and in each case living cuiture was 
inoculated into a group of cows and heifers at 
least two months before service. Later, all of 
these animals and a number of control heifers 
were tested, by the deposition on the conjunc- 
tiva of one eye of a measured quantity of 
virulent culture. Seven out of eight control 
heifers aborted, but no abortions at all occurred 
among the 23 vaccinated cows and heifers, One 
animal died during parturition, and one gave 
birth to a weak calf, but the remaining 21 
animals had vigorous calves. One would like 
to see further tests of a similar nature, as the 
value of experimental results depends in part 
on the number of animals concerned, and it 
would also be of value to note the result of 
similar controlled experiments in which inocu- 
lation was followed by exposure to infection by 
other routes, and particularly to repeated infec- 
tions, representing more accurately, in one 
respect, the conditions of ordinary practice. 
The conjunctival inoculation was proved by the 
controls to be very effective, however, and the 
difference in the two sets of results was far too 
great to be merely a matter of chance. 

With respect to field evidence, Sir John 
M’Fadyean has drawn attention to several 
features of the disease that may sometimes be 
forgotten or misunderstood, with the conse- 
quence that the particular measures that have 
been adopted may be given credit for an improve- 
ment for which they may in no way be respon- 
sible. It must be admitted that the majority 
of infected cows abort only once, that the 
abortion-rate varies greatly in different herds 
and at different times in the same herd, and 
that the rate soon tends to diminish greatly in 
the majority of self-contained herds. These 
features of the disease should cause us to be 
very cautious in estimating the value of any 
measures of control, and they explain the 
confident claims advanced from time to time in 
favour of various agents (including, of course, 
the he-goat) that are later, and usually very 
soon, discredited. These facts were mentioned 
briefly by the writer last year in his report to 
the Folkestone Congress, with the following 
comment :— 

“Giving due weight to these considera- 
tions, it appears that one is justified in 
attaching importance to field evidence that 
has been gathered from a wide area and 

over a considerable period of time.” 


The writer is still of that opinion. 

lt is quite certain that stock owners would 
not continue over many years to pay for a 
vaccine and for its inoculation unless they were 
satisfied that they were getting results of 
economic value to them, Veterinary practi- 
tioners would not continue over many years to 
believe in the vaccine and to recommend it, 
unless the results appeared good to them and 
to their clients. It can hardly be doubted that 
in the great majority of instances the apparent 
results are good, i.e., that after the inoculation 
the number of abortions fails greatly. We are 
told of many instances in which there are no 
abortions at all after vaccination. Now, one 
must agree that a few instances of this kind 
have no significance at all, and even very many 
instances may have no significance if the general 
conditions are such as to favour a considerable 
fall in the number of abortions. There is no 
doubt that the vaccine has very often been 
applied where conditions were highly favourable 
to its reputation. This would apply to its 
use in self-contained herds in general, and par- 
ticularly in herds in which a _ considerable 
proportion of the cows had already aborted, and 
were not likely to abort again. On the other 
hand, the majority of the herds in which the 
inoculation has been practised were not self- 
contained, and in many of them only a small 
proportion of the animals had aborted. It 
appears that the vaccine is often employed 
where the other conditions should favour an 
increase in the number of abortions, and the 
proportion of newly-purchased animals added 
annually to many of the inoculated herds 
should, to quote Sir John, “feed the fire of 
infection.’’ and at least keep the abortion rate 
from falling at all considerably. 

Having regard to the very great variation in 
the circumstances in which the inoculation is 
employed, and the long period of years during 
which it has been on trial, the general testi- 
mony in its favour appears to have some real 
significance. We should be in a better position 
to estimate its true value. however, if we had 
detailed records concerning a large number of 
outbreaks in which it has been employed. 
Reference has already been made to Mr. Tutt’s 
welcome contribution, and the hope has been 
expressed that others would collect and com- 
municate similar records from their practices. 
It is our intention to approach all who have 
obtained vaccine from Weybridge in recent years, 
and to ask them to furnish us with definite 
information concerning the circumstances of 
outbreaks and the results, or apparent results, 
of vaccination. At the same time, it should be 
stated that we would be very glad to receive 
from practitioners detailed records of out- 
breaks, as suggested by Sir John, whatever the 
methods of control adopted. 

In his recent paper, Sir John states that the 
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value of inoculation should be measured, not 
only by the extent to which the number of 
abortions is reduced, but also by the extent to 
which the infection is prevented from spreading 
in a herd. It seems probable that inoculation 
with a suitable strain of Brucella abortus may 
actually limit the spread of infection in a herd, 
although the use of a highly virulent strain 
might actually hasten the spread. Where the 
inoculated strain is of suitable virulence, there 
is reason to believe that the great majority of 
the animals will rid themselves of the infection, 
but we are certainly not in a position to claim 
that the inoculated animals are protected for a 
long time from reinfections, . Krom that point 
of view, there is probably no strong case in 
favour of the use of inoculation, but it appears 
to be quite unnecessary, as well as unsound, to 
attempt to justify the employment of inocula- 
tion from that point of view. If the inoculation 
reduces the number of abortions in any con- 
siderable measure, then the method is of great 
value to the farmer, and in the absence of any 
strong objections of some other nature, its use 
can easily be justified on economic grounds. 
The case for the employment of inoculation 
under suitable conditions must be based on the 
claim that, as a rule, it greatly reduces the 
number of abortions. In support of that claim, 
there is some definite experimental evidence, as 
in the recent work of Cotton, Buck and Smith, 
and a mass of field evidence that has at least 
some claim to serious consideration. Many 
veterinary practitioners and very many farmers 
are convinced that the vaccine enables them to 
avoid considerable economic loss, and only really 
grave objections to the method, or the avail- 
ability of a practical and effective substitute, 
should cause its abandonment to be seriously 
contemplated. One has, therefore, to consider 
the objections and criticisms that have been put 
forward. 

Nobody should dispute Sir John M’Fadyean’s 
statement that the inoculation of pregnant cows 
and heifers with living and virulent abortion 
bacilli is indefensible, but that has no bearing 
on the use of the live vaccine as recommended. 
The inoculation of pregnant animals, although 
it does not necessarily induce abortion, has cer- 
tainly never been advocated by any responsible 
officer of the Ministry of Agriculture. Our 
recommendation has always been that the use 
of the vaccine should be confined entirely to 
animals that are not pregnant, and that they 
should not be allowed to become pregnant within 
two months of the inoculation. The instructions 
on that point have always been perfectly defi- 
nite, and the inoculation of a pregnant animal 
should have occurred only as au very occasional 
accident, In recent years, some experimental 
work has been performed in America with 
strains of Br. abortus that appear entirely to 
have lost their virulence, and such strains have 
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been inoculated into pregnant animals, but this 
work bears no relation to the inoculation method 
that has long been practised in this country. 

Sir John considers that the discontinuance of 
the inoculation should be carefully considered, 
and in support of this view, he advances three 
reasons that may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) That no evidence has been obtained that 
vaccination is capable of preventing the spread 
of the disease in an infected herd. 

(2) That vaccination has no curative effect 
on animals already infected. 

(3) That the vaccination was _ introduced 
before it was realised that many cows become 
carriers, with infected udders, and that this 
may lead to the infection of human beings, 

With respect to the tirst reason, it has already 
been stated that the use of a suitable strain 
ay sometimes, and perhaps often, limit or 
largely prevent the spread of the disease in a 
herd. ‘This possibility is certainly suggested 
by the results of the recent experiments of 
Cotton, Buck and Smith, who found not only 
that a strain of low or moderate virulence pre- 
vented animals from aborting when they were 
subsequently exposed to virulent infection, but 
also that the great majority of the animals 
failed to show any signs of infection of the 
uterus or udder, Even though it be conceded 
that the inoculation cannot be claimed to prevent 
the spread of infection in a herd, that is hardly 
a reason for discarding inoculation, if it can be 
considered to limit losses from abortion, and 
unless some alternative measure can be expected 
both to reduce the number of abortions and to 
prevent the spread of infection. The only 
measure that appears to fulfil these require- 
ments is that of eradication by isolation, and in 
many instances it is impracticable to apply it. 

There is certainly no reliable evidence that 
the inoculation has a curative effect on infected 
animals, although it may possibly have some 
influence in that direction, This, again, is 
scarcely a reason for discarding inoculation, as 
the majority of vaccination methods are open 
to the same objection, and, moreover, we know 
at present of no other treatinent or measure of 
any kind for which a_ curative effect in 
contagious abortion can be confidently claimed. 

The third reason, concerning -infeetion of the 
udder, ‘‘ carriers ” and the danger of setting up 
human infections, is one demanding very care- 
ful attention. Inoculation is, or should be, 
practised only in herds in which a considerable 
amount of infection already exists, and no 
measure other than eradication can be expected 
to prevent a number of further infections from 
occurring, and a proportion of the cows from 
becoming carriers with infected udders. The 
inoculation would be highly objectionable if it 
were shown to produce a larger proportion of 
udder infections than would occur in its absence, 
The evidence concerning the proportion- of 
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udder infections that follows inoculation has in 
the past been conflicting. At the Folkestone 
Congress, Dr. Minett quoted the work of 
Cominotti, who found that 50 per cent. of a 
group of inoculated heifers excreted Brucella 
abortus in their milk, but some of Cominotti’s 
animals were inoculated only four weeks before 
service. It has already been stated that a 
limited number of observations at Weybridge 
have suggested that udder infection follows 
inoculation only in a very small proportion of 
cases. The earlier work of Cotton and his 
collaborators suggested that the proportion of 
udder infections varies with the virulence of 
the strain employed, and this is strongly sup- 
ported by the results of the work recently 
published by Cotton, Buck and Smith. In their 
experiments, in which vaccination was followed 
later by the exposure of the pregnant animals to 
virulent infection (introduced through the con- 
junctiva), vaccine strains of low and medium 
virulence gave rise to, or permitted, udder infec- 
tion in only one animal in each of two groups 
of six and eight animals respectively. One of 
these infected animals had been inoculated 
intradermally, and the authors suggest that the 
introduction of infection by that route appears 
to favour udder infection. On the other hand, 
with a highly virulent strain, the proportion of 
inoculated cows developing udder’ infection 
appeared to be high, although no such infections 
were observed in six heifers. In contrast with 
these figures, it was shown that when control 
heifers were similarly tested with virulent 
culture, seven out of eight aborted, and all of 
the eight showed signs of infection in the 
colostrum, There is no reason to assume that 
vaccination commonly increases the proportion 
of udder infections in a herd, and there is some 
reason to believe that when strains of moderate 
virulence are used, the proportion is probably 
reduced after vaccination, but there seems to 
be no doubt that the use of highly virulent, 
freshly isolated strains might have the effect of 
creating a considerable proportion of carriers, 
and such strains should never be employed for 
inoculation. This is a matter that clearly calls 
for very serious consideration and further 
investigation. 

The extent to which inoculation may induce 
sterility is still an open question, and the recent 
publication of Mr. Tutt illustrates very well the 
conflicting nature of the evidence. It appears 
probable that at least most of the sterility 
reported is not directly attributable to the 
inoculation. 

There is a further objection to inoculation 
that was stressed by Dr, Minett at the previous 
Congress—the objection that in limiting actual 
loss but failing to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion itself, the method was giving owners a false 
sense of security and removing the incentive for 
them to undertake measures of eradication, 
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This argument has undoubtedly some force, for 
eradication measures are lengthy and trouble- 
some, and involve at least some additional cost. 
Vaccination, in comparison, appears easy, quick 
and relatively very cheap. It is highly desirable 
that eradication should be undertaken when- 
ever there appears to be any gvod prospect of 
suecess, and the actual proportion of the herds 
in which it would be reasonably and economic- 
ally possible to undertake eradication should 
determine our attitude to this question, If 
eradication could at once be undertaken in the 
great majority of herds, it might well be 
thought desirable to withhold all forms of in- 
oculation, but most veterinarians will probably 
agree that measures of eradication are applic- 
able, at present, only to a minority of commer- 
cial herds, and the losses of the majority cannot 
be ignored. For the present, it would appear 
to be necessary to continue the inoculation in 
suitable circumstances, but, at the same time, 
the superiority of the eradication policy should 
be brought to the notice of stock owners as 
often, and as convincingly, as possible, <A 
limited scheme of eradication in selected herds 
has recently been instituted by the Contagious 
Abortion Committee of the Agricultural Re- 
search Council. It is designed partly to throw 
additional light on certain practical details, and 
in part to serve as a demonstration of possibili- 
ties. The success of such a limited scheme 
should do much to encourage other owners to 
undertake eradication, and one may hope to see 
the movement grow. ‘The veterinary practi- 
tioner can play a very important part in this 
movement by selecting suitable herds and 
owners, persuading the owners to adopt eradi- 
eation, and aiding and supervising the actual 
testing and isolation. 

In conclusion, it may be well to refer again 
to the existence of different strains of Brucella 
abortus, Cotton and his co-workers have 
examined the question in relation to vaccination 
with living cultures, and their results suggest 
strongly that strains for that purpose should be 
‘arefully selected in order to reduce the risk 
of setting up infection of the udder. Strains 
may be modified in the laboratory by altering 
the conditions of maintenance, or merely by 
prolonging cultivation, but in the discussion at 
Folkestone, Dr, J. T. Edwards related some 
interesting facts that pointed to the natural 
existence, in India, of strains differing greatly 
in virulence. He stressed the fact that the 
natural infection to which inoculated animals 
are exposed is not always of exactly the same 
nature, and that a highly virulent strain may 
exist in particular areas and overcome a 
resistance that would be adequate to protect 
animals against many other strains, It appears 
to be probable that strain differences account 
for much of the conflict of evidence from 
different workers and different areas, It is also 
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probable that insufficient attention has been 
given in the past to this aspect of the matter 
in connection with attempts to prepare effec- 
tive vaccines. One may hope that further 
research, with careful attention to questions of 
strain and phase, may enable us to increase the 
efficiency of the live vaccine and simultaneously 
to reduce its risks, Closer attention to the same 
points may even lead ultimately to the prepara- 
tion of an effective dead vaccine, and that would 
place in our hands a more practical weapon, and 
one more generally applicable, than any that 
we now possess, 


Discussion _ 


The discussion on the foregoing paper took 
place at the Town Hall, Llandudno, on Monday. 
September 18th, 1983, when the Council Chamber 
was crowded, and so extended was the discus- 
sion that the proceedings were prolonged late 
into the afternoon. . 

The chair was occupied by the President of 
the Combined Sections of Experimental Patho- 
logy, Public Health, and Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery—Professor J. B. Buxton, Director 
of the Institute of Animal Pathology, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who at the outset observed 
that that was really an adjourned discussion 
from a year ago. Unfortunately, of course, one’s 
mind could not carry one back accurately over 
that period of time, to enable one to “ take as 
said ” all the things that had been said on the 
former occasion. 

At that meeting they had four openers of the 
discussion, from various angles, which he 
thought they would agree was an excellent 
innovation. He would, however, first call upon 
Dr. Andrews to come forward and introduce 
the subject for discussion. 


In introducing the discussion, Dr, ANpbREWws 
said that he had not attempted to deal further 
with undulant fever. Everybody now recognised 
the occurrence of cases of human infection with 
Br. abortus, and that recognition introduced a 
hew and important factor into their considera- 
tion of the problem of bovine contagious abor- 
tion. The evidence brought forward at the 
Folkestone Congress by Professor Wilson and 
Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys had shown 
that whatever might be the position in some 
other countries, in Great Britain actual contact 
with infected cattle did not appear to be the 
main or even a very important cause of human 
infection. The speaker felt that while milk and 
milk products were probably important 
vehicle of infection, yet they should not ignore 
the possibilities connected with Br. abortus 
infections of animals other than bovines. 


Evidence was accumulating as to the frequency 
of such infections in horses, and they might still 
have 


much to learn concerning infections of 
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other animals, including the domestic pets, 


Probably everybody «recognised eradication by 
separation to be the ideal means of controlling 
the bovine disease, The only point at issue was 
the practicability of the policy, but that point 
was fundamental and could not be evaded. In 
such a matter great value must be accorded to 
the opinion of the veterinary practitioner, the 
man in the closest contact with the farmer and 
his animals, and he hoped that practitioners 
would contribute freely to the discussion. 


THE SUBJECT FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE PRACTITIONER 


Captain S. J. Morron, ¥.r.c.v.s, (Penzance), 
Was firsc called upon, and in introducing ‘liscus- 
sion of the subject from the practitioner's point 
of view, said :— 

I very much appreciate ihe honour of being 
usked to take a share in the opening of this 
discussion. Dr. Andrews is to be congratulated 
on setting out the position so concisely and so 
logically. 

Recent discoveries in connection with the 
activities of Br. abortus have increased the difli- 
culties of the practitioner. 

He who employs living vaccine is now in 
danger of being criticised by some veterinary 
authorities. and of being anvesthetised by a 
hammer wielded by the public health authori- 
ties, 

It has been affirmed that Br. abortus can affect 
practically all of the animals likely to be found 
on a farm, including birds—feathered or other- 
wise, (Laughter.) 


Last year Professor Wooldridge suggested 
that in some instances a Brucella of human 


origin may have been implanted in cattle, and 
consequently one had really 2 human disease 
transmitted by way of the cow. That requires 
confirmation, but recently one observer con- 
cluded in a certain outbreak that the disease 
had been communicated to cattle by a dairymaid. 

It is to be hoped that, under natural circum- 
stances, Br. abortus does not frequently take up 
residence in the other farm animals, for its 
return to the cattle would have to be considered, 
but if it does behave thus, the origin of some 
outbreaks which are at present obscure might 
find an explanation in this way. 

Br. abortus infections have been added to the 
list of diseases of cattle alleged to be communic- 
able to man by the consumption of milk, and by 
direct contact. If it were really serious 
menace, one would expect that more of us who 
are in daily contact with cattle, and a much 
larger number of the general public who drink 
milk, would be ill or dead. Fortunately, in spite 
of this list, the real importance of which, 


although considerable, is surely magnified, we 
may derive a little consolation from the know- 
expectation of life tables indicate 
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that our expectation of life is on the up-grade. 
This may be the result of many factors, includ- 
ing perhaps an increase in the proportion of 
milk consumed after it has been heated, an 
increase in the quality of medical services, or 
an increasing tolerance of the human body to 
medical and surgical interference, 

At the moment there is no method of dealing 
with contagious abortion which can be employed 
in every herd, 

Serious losses frequently die down in about 
three years when new purchases can be avoided, 
or if it is essential to buy during the height of 
aun outbreak, when the purchases are made from 
aborting herds, 

Such a policy is possible in a minority of 
herds, and when we are consulted, it is usually 
a question of balancing the odds for employing 
a vaccine or the agglutination:‘test, or both. I 
have not used large quantities of dead vaccine, 
but in herds in which a proportion of the animals 
have been inoculated with dead, and the re- 
mainder with living, vaccine, the owners have, 
almost without exception, been dissatisfied with 
the results following the use of the dead variety. 

Sir Stewart Stockman (Jal. Comp. Path., 
1914), in referring to the question of vaccines, 
said: “ The trials with ‘A’ (his living vaccine) 
and ‘B’* (his dead vaccine) were in most cases 
carried out on the same farms, and the controls 
acted as such for both methods, With regard 
to ‘B’ (his dead vaccine), however, evidence 
was obtained at an early period that very little 
benefit would be expected from it in return for 
the trouble involved, and it was discontinued.” 
This year (Jnl. Comp. Path., March, 1983), in 
connection with the use of living vaccine, Sir 
John M’Fadyean said: “ The opinions of the 
practitioners who have used the vaccine are 
deprived of value by the fact that they did not 
know the extent to which the herds were in- 
fected either before or after vaccination.” 

That we usually have not known the extent 
of the infection cannot be disputed, but we have 
known the number of abortions which werr 
taking place. In some herds it would at times 
be possible to obtain credit for accomplishing 
something which nature has done for us, but 
I am not convinced that thousands of doses of 
vaccine would have been paid for if owners had 
not observed that losses were diminished while 
it was being used, and that they often recurred 
when its use was discontinued. They have been 
able at least to compare what happened in vacci- 
nated herds and in those not vaccinated. The 
same is true for the practitioners who have been 
in charge of the herds. My view is that the mass 
of experience of the last 19 years cannot be 
ignored, but if it can be arranged, having regard 
to the sound lead which Sir John almost invari- 
ably gives, there can be no objection to the 
carrying out of some large-scale controlled 
experiments as suggested by him, 


Nevertheless, in 1914 Stockman indicated in 
the Jnl. Comp. Path. the precautions he had 
taken when issuing the vaccine, and although 
there may have been flaws in his conclusions, 
he pointed out that 25 per cent. of the cows were 
kept as controls. That number may have been 
inadequate, but I think those of us who have 
used the vaccine have not acted quite blindly. 

Coming down to the current year, in nine 
months several extracts have appeared in the 
Veterinary Bulletin re vaccination. Of these, 
seven were in favour of the use of living vaccine, 
one for an avirulent strain, three were for dead 
vaccine (including Bevan’s devitalised vaccine), 
one was sceptical as to the virtues of living 
vaccine, one regarded it is being still in the 
experimental stage, and one was against. 
Having regard to the varying virulence of 
strains, there appears to be a danger of “‘ dud ” 
vaccines getting on to the market, The porcine 
strain is held to be rare in this country, It is 
said to be more dangerous for man than the 
bovine type. We should have a guarantee that 
porcine strain is not used in living vaccines. 
Some living vaccines, much more often than 
others, lead to the formation of abscesses and 
indurations at the site of inoculation, The 
indurations are often more or less permanent. 
Why do they occur, and is the protection con- 
ferred on the animal influenced by their develop- 
ment? Living vaccine has been blamed for 
causing sterility. My experience is the reverse 
of this. If a fraction of the string of suggested 
causes of sterility operate, then only a small 
share of the trouble could in any case be laid 
at the door of vaccination. 

In 1921 TI suspected that vaccination led to 
synovitis, but since then it has often been 
associated with the disease itself. Possibly my 
cases were in the nature of coincidences. 

It has been objected to the use of living 
vaccine, that it might discourage attempts at 
eradication. If owners are satisfied that vacci- 
nation is good, it certainly is probable that they 
will hesitate to embark on another method 
Which may land them in a ditch. 

When the number of abortions is small, it is 
sound to employ the agglutination test before 
deciding on the line to take, but when the losses 
have been very considerable, an owner who con- 
templates having his animals inoculated does 
not always agree to the expense and trouble 
involved. 

If there were no objections, it is agreed that 
blood testing and eradication would be the ideal 
method in all cases, especially having regard to 
its advantage in connection with certain sales, 
The method involves more than a little expense, 
it demands a degree of isolation, probably con- 
siderable, and it is obviously most likely to 
succeed where the owner can make the largest 
sacrifice—that is, by at once clearing out the 
reactors, 
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Last year Dr. Minett referred to what has 
been done in America, and also to methods of 
control which do not involve the isolation of 
reacting animals on separate premises, but even 
severe measures appear to break down. In the 
Jnl. of the American Velerinary Medical Associa- 
tion, August, 1932, there appeared a report from 
the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, 
und it contained the following passage : “Except in 
special cases the double herd system is a failure, 
and in most instances the immediate elimina- 
tion of all reactors will be found the most 
economical.” 

In the Jul. Comp. Path. (March, 1921), refer- 
ring to the agglutination _ test, Sir John 
M’Fadyean said: “ It may be said at once that 
the method has been entirely successful in some 
cases, but that in a great number of the out- 
breaks in which the advice and the assistance 
of the Institute were sought, the plan was from 
the outset seen to be impracticable or had to 
be abandoned.” 

In 1914, Stockman anticipated these difficul- 
ties when he said: “ State measures which are 
based on effective restrictions on the movements 
of animals would be ruinous to the business of 
farmers, while partial measures of the same 
kind are not worth the expenditure which would 
be involved owing to administration.” ... “ It 
would be possible by serological methods to esta- 
lish the infected cows in a herd, and on many 
premises it would be also possible to isolate 
these animals before they abort or calve, and 
so prevent large quantities of virulent material 
being excreted into the cowshed and on to the 
pastures, but even then the ‘ carrier’ of infec- 
tion would have to be reckoned with. On the 
majority of farms, however, there is no provi- 
sion for isolating any considerable number of 
wnimals.” 

The position has moved very little since 1914. 
Isolation is impossible when we are up against 
two or three owners with their buildings and 
pastures mixed together, where the buildings 
are inadequate and antiquated, where there are 
ho proper drains, where drains run from = one 
farm across the land of another, where the 
fences are bad, where one bull answers for halft- 
a-score farms, where there are common drinking 
pools, and where foxes and dogs drag aborted 
calves and foetal membranes across the country. 
When a herd is blood tested for contagious abor- 
tion, if the number is not prohibitive, the 
reactors will be sold, and they will not be fitted 
with red flags to indicate that they are reactors. 
The consequences are obvious. 

Tubereulin has been in use many yeurs. We 
know that by its aid we can reduce tuberculosis 
to vanishing point in some herds. But has its 
use materially reduced the incidence of the 
disease in the country as a whole, or have we 
indirectly been responsible for seattering it 
further afield? 


Not everyone can be satistied with the virtues 
of tuberculin, or why the research in connection 
with BCG vaccine? I think the position will 
be sinlilar in respect of contagious abortion and 
the agglutination test. 

Reference was made last year to the difficul- 
ties associated with isolation when two or more 
serious diseases co-exist in a herd, I do not 
suggest that the agglutination test has not at 
present a valuable place in connection with the 
control of the disease in certain herds, and at 
this stage I am not in favour of the indiscrimi- 
nate use of living vaccine—or of any vaccine. 
But without a murderous degree of legislation, 
I do not believe that the agglutination test will 
inaterially reduce the incidence of the disease 
in the country as a whole. T am of the opinion 
that research should be directed along the lines 
of the production of a vaccine which will be as 
free as possible from the objections which attach 
to the present living vaccines. 

As to the dangers associated with the con- 
sumption of infected milk, I do not believe that 
in the next 20 years we shall be able to tell the 
public that all raw milk is free from micro- 
organisms which may alfect man. Until we can 
do this, it might be well to licence Brucella-free 
herds in the same way that we licence tuber- 
culin-tested herds. With regard to the rest, if 
the dangers approach what they are alleged to 
be, then, as I remarked to Mr. Bevan last year, 
we should insist on all such milk carrying a 
label to the effect that it is a poison unless boiled. 


FROM THE PUBLIC HEALTH POINT OF 
VIEW 

Captain J. McCALLAN, M.A., B.SC.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
(Belfast), said :— 

When I agreed, some months ago now, to take 
part in the opening of the discussion on Dr. 
Andrews’ paper, and particularly on the public 
health aspect of the relationship of bovine con- 
tagious abortion to undulant fever of man, I did 
so with the hope that, before the Congress met, 
I might have something really new and definite 
to bring forward on the many puzzling aspects 
of that relationship. I feel, however. that about 
all IT can broadly and briefly state is that there 
is an almost complete lack of something new to 
say. When I say that, I do not mean, of course, 
that work has ceased on the subject, for we all 
know that workers all over the world have been 
strenuously labouring at the various problems 
attached to undulant fever in man ever since 
the fever was recognised as a definite entity. 
Great and important though the research has 
been and strenuous as have been the efforts of 
the workers, T am afraid that we have not pro- 
gressed far in our actual knowledge of the 
disease and its peculiarities, On most of these 
peculiarities we are still in the sphere of specu- 
lation, when we were almost justified in 
expecting that with the publication of fresh 
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cases the problem would become less obscure 
and complex, Our expectations have certainly 
not been realised. 

One thing is incontrovertible, and that is that 
we must recognise a definite relationship 
between the causal organism of contagious abor- 
tion in cattle and undulant fever of man. The 
tirst recognition of that relationship led to un- 
necessary alarm amongst public health officials 
but fortunately not to panic legislation. We can 
now, I-think, say that the alarm was natural, 
if not altogether justified. The incidence of the 
disease and its consequences are not alarming, 
but the mere fact that cases do occur justifies 
every possible piece of work that is done in 
elucidation of the many obscurities that sur- 
round the “ fever.” 

On the first recognition of undulant fever of 
non-caprine origin a few years ago it was sug- 
gested, and reasonably, too, that owing to the 
difficulty of clinical diagnosis many cases of the 
disease had remained undiscovered. From the 
publicity given to the 150 cases in Great Britain, 
and to cases all over the world which have been 
recorded, it is more than probable that the old 
ery about many undiagnosed cases no longer 
exists. We should now be getting practically 
every case, Diagnosis is certainly difficult from 
a clinical point of view. There is a lack of a 
definite symptom complex, but I understand 
from medical men with actual experience of the 
disease, that, by a process of elimination, the 
clinician can easily come to suspect the fever. 
I understand that the absence of wasting during 
the course of the fever is almost characteristic, 
in contradistinction to such diseases as typhoid 
fever, acute rheumatism or malignant disease. 
The medical opener can, however, speak to that 
with greater authority. 

Laboratory investigation is needed, of course, 
for the complete diagnosis of the disease, and I 
agree with Dr. Andrews when he states that the 
diagnosis on the presence of agglutinins in the 
blood is not always convincing, When the in- 
structions issued with the Br. abortus standaryl 
agglutination suspensions from Oxford state that 
a standard of 10 units may be taken as estab- 
lishing a high probability of present or past 
infection, and when we realise that that corre- 
sponds to a standard agglutination of 1/25, then 
we must have doubts on some of the cases which 
have been recorded, With that standard over 
4 per cent. of individuals from whom Wasser- 
inann sera were obtained in one large hospital 
I know, and whose sera were tested against 
Br. abortus at the same time, showed evidence 
of past infection. That, surely, would be an 
over-estimate. It is considered reasonable to 


apply further tests if a titre of 1/100 were 
obtained and the clinical picture warranted it. 

I would, therefore, make the point that care- 
ful and complete investigation of every case is 
necessary and that hasty conclusions must be 


| 
| 


avoided if we are to get a true index of the 
incidence of the disease. Yet even with pos- 
sible error in diagnosis we have had but 150 
recorded cases in Great Britain, 

Dr. Andrews doubts if the drinking of raw 
milk or the eating of raw milk products is the 
origin of the majority of cases, and certainly 
from the peculiar distribution of the disease as 
regards the age and sex of its victims, one would 
almost have to agree with him, Certainly it 
would be almost foolish to contradict him, when 
we find that children, the heaviest milk 
drinkers, seldom suffer, and that probably 60 per 
cent. of the cases occur in the young male adult 
of between 20-30 years of age. Yet how often 
have we heard of cases amongst farm workers 
and veterinary surgeons who have been fre- 
quently exposed to what I might call the most 
vital sources of infection? Just about a year 
ago I was instrumental in arranging for blood 
being taken from 106 butchers with from six 
inonths to 66 years’ service at their trade. 
Ninety per cent., at least, of these butchers were 
actual slaughtermen, who killed and dressed every 
type of animal in health and in disease, and of 
these 106, 15 only gave agglutination reaction to 
Br. abortus, and of the 15, six a titre of 1/50 
and the other nine 1/25. Moreover, there was 
no history of any illness simulating undulant 
fever in any of these men. Most of them, to 
my personal knowledge, had been exposed time 
and again to infection. 

I am inclined to the view that infection must 
occur through drinking raw milk and raw milk 
products: that we can but say that there would 
appear to be a high degree of immunity in human 
beings to Br. abortus, or that the bovine type is 
relatively avirulent for the human, The fact 
that anything up to 380 per cent. of milks, as 
received from farms, contains the organism, 
supports either or both of these speculations. 
Again, it might be, as Theobald Smith suggested 
in 1929, that the placental strain with which 
workers might come in contact is practically 
harmless to man, whereas prolonged multiplica- 
tion in the udder might cause a change favour- 
able to invasion of the human subject. 


Much work has yet to be carried out and is 
being carried out now on the different strains 
of Brucella, and from the work done one is 
inclined to think that. the whole incidence of the 
disease depends on a further study of these. 


Time is reasonably and sensibly limited in this 
discussion, I could have said much on the many 
speculations that have arisen around undulant 
fever, but no useful purpose would have been 
served thereby, 

In conclusion, IT would ask you to read Dr. 
Andrews’ final paragraph in the section of his 
paper dealing with the relation of Br. abortus 
infection to undulant fever of man. With that 
paragraph T am in entire agreement. It sums 
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up the present position and, more briefly than 
I have done, says practically all I have said. 

Sir WELDON DALRYMPLE-CHAMPNEYS, of the 
Ministry of Health, who also dealt with the 
subject from the point of view of public health, 
said :— 

The use of live vaccines in connection with 
bovine contagious abortion is a subject on which 
I hold very decided views, but you have heard 
this practice so ably defended by Dr. Andrews 
(who gives me the impression more than ever 
this year of fighting with his back to the wall!) 
and so shrewdly attacked by subsequent speakers 
that I feel it would be out of place for me, who 
am not a member of your profession, though a 
keen student and admirer of your work, to 
plunge into the fray. You would rather wish me, 
I think, in the short time at my disposal, to deal 
with the second portion of the subject of this 
discussion, namely, the relationship of bovine 
contagious abortion to undulant fever of man. 

There can be no doubt about the increasing 
importance of this relationship at the present 
time. When I had the privilege of addressing 
you last year at Folkestone, I gave you some 
details of the series of 83 cases of undulant fever 
of endemie origin occurring in England and 
Wales which I had collected and analysed. 
To-day I can present to you a series more than 
twice this size, namely 181 cases, and I have 
every reason to believe that this represents only 
a fraction of the cases of the disease which 
have occurred in this country. 

I have no time to go into the diagnosis of 
these cases, but it is, in my opinion, well estab- 
lished in each case, arid I may mention that 
the average agglutinin titre for the whole series 
is more than 1 in 1,600. 

The distribution of these cases by year of 
origin is shown in the diagram, the figures 
being :-— 

1886, 1917, 1921 and 19238, 1 case in each year 


1925 3 cases 
1926 2 
1927 6 
(This was the year in which 
I started my investigation.) 
1932 


1933 (to beginning of September)  — 


and I shall be very surprised if the number of 
cases for 1938 which eventually reach my 
records does not exceed considerably that for 
19382. How far this rapid increase is real or 
how far it is due to increasing co-operation in 
my enquiry and intensity in my search it is 
impossible to say. In any case, it confirms the 
opinion I expressed in 1929, that the disease is 


CASES OF UNDULANT FEVER IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
BY YEAR OF ORIGIN. 


far more widespread than was at first 
supposed, 


So far as your profession is concerned, the 
most important question is to what extent the 
infection in these cases can be traced to animal 
sources and particularly to bovines, More or 
less information on this point is available in 
134 cases, but in only 27 cases was the blood 
and/or the milk of the cows examined. The 
evidence as to bovine infection in the 134 cases 
varies greatly. One hundred and twenty-eighi 
of the patients were consumers of raw milk 
(i.e., milk which had not been pasteurised or 
boiled) and it is worth noting that two of these 
patients drank Certified milk from herds heavily 
infected with contagious abortion, three drank 
Grade “A” (T.T.) milk and four drank Grade 
“A” milk, which was proved in two cases to 
be infected with Br. abortus, 

In 48 of the total 134 cases either the herd 
was known to be suffering from contagious 
abortion, or Br. abortus was grown from the 
milk, or agglutinins for Br. abortus were found 
in the milk or blood of the cows. In eleven of 
these cases, however, the patients had been in 
direct contact with infetted animals and four 
of the patients had not: drunk raw milk. More- 
over, another twelve patients had been in con- 
tact with bovines, though the latter were not 
known to be infected. If, then, from the total 
series of 181 cases are deducted the 23 cases 
in which direct contact may have played a part 
in the infection, we are left with 158, in the 
great majority of which direct contact with 
bovines was either definitely denied or the pos- 
sibility of such contact appears extremely 
remote. Eighty-three of these persons drank 
raw milk and it seems probable that this was 
the source of their infection. But what of the 


7&5 patients who are not known to have drunk 
raw milk or had any contact with bovines? 
One of them seems to have been infected by a 
goat and another perhaps by swine, 
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remainder some probably drank infected milk, 
but for the others different sources of infection 
must certainly be considered, In this connec- 
tion the possibility of infection from horses, 
which are known to be infected quite often with 
this organism (Br. abortus has been grown from 
numerous cases of fistulous withers and poll-evil 
in this country and abroad) deserves careful 
investigation, but that is outside the scope of 
this discussion, 

The extent to which the milk supply of the 
country is infected with Br. abortus is not 
known, but in view of the very wide prevalence 
of the bovine disease and the results of various 
systematic bacteriological examinations of local 
milk supplies, there can be no doubt that a very 
serious proportion of the nation’s milk supply 
contains living Brucella abortus and is therefore 
capable of causing undulant fever. As my time 
is short, one instance must suffice. C. P. Beattie, 
examining unpasteurised milk supplies in Edin- 
burgh by guinea-pig inoculation, found that 
272 per cent. of the samples contained 
Br. abortus, Investigations carried out in cer- 
tain English towns have given comparable 


figures. 
The evidence at present available, then, 
indicates (1) that bovine’ infection with 


Br. abortus is very widespread; (2) that a very 
serious proportion of the raw milk supply, in- 
cluding the designated milks, coutains this 
organism; (3) that milk is a fertile source of 
undulant fever of man (apart from the data I 
have collected for this country, the foreign 
evidence is overwhelming on this point) ; (4) that 
human undulant fever is far more widespread 
in this country than was at first supposed and 
is a serious and sometimes fatal disease (there 
were five deaths in my series and the average 
duration of the fever in the 143 cases for which 
this is known was eleven weeks, which does not 
include convalescence). 

Finally, is there any evidence that vaccinal 
strains of Br. abortus used for the treatment of 
bovines have ever given rise to infection in man? 
Till a few days ago no strong evidence had been 
discovered, so far as this country was concerned, 
but Professor Wilson, Dr. Minett and I have 
been investigating, with the help of several 
medical officers of health, veterinary surgeons 
und medical practitioners, a case which bids 
fair to be epoch-making. ‘The history of this 
case is complicated and must be told in full 
elsewhere, but the main facts are as follows. 
The patient, a girl of two, developed an osteo- 
myelitis of the left femur 17 days after her 
return to London from the Isle of Wight. From 
this abscess Dr. P. N, Panton grew in pure 
culture a Brucella which Professor Wilson 
found to have all the cultural and serological 
characters of a bovine abortus strain but 
differed from the typical bovine abortus strains 


previously isolated from human cases and from 
naturally-infected cattle in this country in that 
it was non-CO, sensitive, i.e., it grew in primary 
culture under ordinary serohic conditions instead 
of requiring the presence of 10 per cent, CO,,. 

This absence of CO, sensitiveness at once 
made us suspect that the infecting strain might 
have come from a live vaccine used on cattle 
and further investigations have gone far to 
confirm this. 

So far as the ineubation period is concerned, 
the patient might have been infected either at 
home or in the Isle of Wight. Her home milk 
supply was found to come from a famous Certi- 
fied herd which had been heavily infected with 
contagious abortion and in which consequently 
all but one cow had been inoculated with live 
vaccine. From the milk of five cows in this 
herd non-CQO, sensitive strains of Br. abortus 
were recovered which were indistinguishable by 
the ordinary tests from the strain isolated from 
the patient. The milk consumed by her in the 
Isle of Wight came from two sources :— 

(1) an o!d-established self-contained herd 
which had been free from contagious abortion 
for a long time and in which no animals had 
ever been inoculated with a live vaccine; and 

(2) a new herd, not self-contained, in which 
there had been some cases of contagious abor- 
tion but the owner had never used live vaccine 
and believed that none of the animals which he 
had bought had been so treated as he had 
never been asked for the higher price demanded 
for inoculated animals, An investigation of the 
blood and milk of the animals in this herd is 
now proceeding, but unfortunately the results 
of these tests are not yet available. 

You will admit, however, that there is already 
au strong probability that this patient was in- 
fected by a _ vaccinal strain used for the 
inoculation of the Certified herd furnishing her 
home milk supply. It is worth remarking that 
ron-CQO, sensitive strains of bovine abortus have 
been isolated from the blood of two other patients 
in England (and I believe from two Scottish 
cases as well), but unfortunately no systematic 
investigation was made of the milk supplied to 
these patients. We hope, however, to carry out 
such investigations in any future cases from 
which strains of this kind may be isolated, as 
the question of the possibility of infecting man 
by live vaccines used for bovine inoculation is 
obviously of the greatest importance. 


FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY 
ASPECT 

Mr. Lit. EK. W. Bevan (late of Southern 
Rhodesia), who opened the discussion of this 
subject from the experimental pathology aspect, 
said :— 

I find myself at some disadvantage on this 
occasion because previous speakers have said 
very much what T had intended to say, 
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When | was invited by your Committee to 
discuss Dr. Andrews’ paper from the point of 
view of experimental pathology, | was somewhat 
perturbed, because I did not know exactly what 
was intended of me, and also I wished to avoid 
in any way making this discussion too acadeiic, 
for the reason that last year it suffered from 
the fact that the general practitioner was hot 
afforded the opportunity of saying very much 
about the subject. Moreover, I had very little 
that was original to offer, and although | 
searched the literature very closely I could come 
to no other conclusion than that, since the classic 
report of M’Fadyean and Stockman, published 
in 1905, very little original research into the 
experimental pathology has been carried out, 
at least by British workers. Most of our 
recent knowledge has been contributed by 
Americun and Continental workers—I regard 
this position with much regret, in view of the 
gvreat importance of the matter to Great Britain 
and her Colonies. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Andrews has been re- 
stricted by the title of his paper to the discus- 
sion of two branches of the subject: (1) 
vaccination, and (2) the relation of this disease 
to the human subject, This is unfortunate, 
because I am sure a great deal of experimental 
work has been carried on at Weybridge under 
Dr. Andrews, and that he possesses a fund of 
information which would be of the greatest value 
to us. Therefore, Dr. Andrews has been laid 
rather under a disadvantage, because he has 
been compelled more or less to adhere to his 
terms of reference. J 

Dr. Andrews first addressed himself to a 
defence of the “ live” vaccine against the eriti- 
cisms which no less an authority than Sir John 
M’Fadyean himself has recently advanced 
against it. Some of the objections, however, are 
by no means new. <As long ago as 1921, J. T. 
Edwards, at a meeting of this Association. 
stated that “ At best vaccination suppresses 
losses due to abortion by continually keeping 
alive infection,” and in reply to a question said: 
“The only useful form of vaccination consists 
in inoculating animals with the live bacillus, and 
it (the inoculated animal) is capable of excreting 


those bacilli in the milk. It may be capable of. 


excreting them in the feces also.’’ In the same 
year Bevan drew attention to the possibility of 
Brucella abortus being infective to man—a _ pos- 
sibility which has since been confirmed. I have 
particular reason to remember Dr. Edwards’ 
warning, because on the strength of it, as 
Director of Veterinary Research in Southern 
Rhodesia, I declined to issue such a “ live ” 
raccine and was officially reprimanded for my 
refusal. In this country, however, the authori- 
ties were less cautious and continued to issue 
the live vaccine and to derive revenue from its 
sale, leaving the proof of its efficacy to the 
veterinary practitioner and his clients. 


But there seems reason to believe that at thal 
lime the so-called “ live vaecine ’” was not com- 
posed of pathogenic organisms because, at the 
meeting referred to, Kdwards, speaking no doubt 
ex cathedra, stated: “ The vaccine which was 
at present issued by the Ministry in England 
and by the Department in Ireland, un- 
doubtedly obtained from organisms isolated 
many years ago, and had been running in labora- 
tories for many years. Quite early in the study 
of the disease it had been found that the bacillus 
could be made to vary its virulence quite 
readily .... so that probably the reason why 
ene could now vaccinate pregnant animals in 
direct contravention of the recommendations of 
the Ministry was that the organisms which the 
Ministry employed for making the vaccine had 
become attenuated.” Also in a letter to Mr. 
Kearney, Secretary to the Pan-African Confer- 
ence, Sir Stewart Stockman stated that he was 
experimenting with a view to stabilising such 
attenuation, It would therefore be interesting 
to learn whether the vaccine issued by the Minis- 
try since 1921 has remained attenuated, for, if 
so, much of the criticism to which it has been 
exposed has been undeserved; and if so, in view 
of the beneficial results claimed for it, there is 
no further justification for using a vaccine made 
up of pathogenic organisms. Indeed, the problem 
would appear to have been solved as long ago 
as 1921. But I gather from Dr. Andrews’ re- 
marks that the present live vaccine is actually 
pathogenic but that he recognises the dangers. 
In his final paragraph he suggests that further 
research “ may even lead ultimately to the pre- 
paration of an effective ‘dead’ vaccine, and 
that would place in our hands a more practical 
Weapon and one more generally applicable than 
any that we now possess.” [ held that opinion 
inyself when I introduced the so-called “ devital- 
ised ” vaccine, of which the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon of Southern Rhodesia, in his annual 
report for 1920, stated :-— 

“The Government Veterinary Bacterio- 
logist, in his report under review, deals fully 
with the subject and particularly with the 
results obtained by the use of a devitalised 
vaccine, These are most satisfactory, and 
will no doubt be criticised by those who 
hold that none but a live vactine can give 
any degree of immunity. We, at any rate, 
and also the stock owners in whose herds 
it has been applied, are satisfied and con- 
tent to carry on with it until a better is 
available.” 

This opinion appeared to be justified by the 
reports supplied by district veterinary surgeons 
and cattle inspectors of over 100 herds inocu- 
lated by this method, but later it was suggested 
that the good results were due to the natural 
wearing out process. It was remarkable, how- 
ever, how frequently that process synchronised 
with the application of the vaccine. I may 
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mention that certain “brews” of vaccine 
appeared to produce more satisfactory results 
than others, possibly due to the indiscriminate 
use of rough and smooth cultures. Also the 
presence of infectious vaginitis complicated 
results. 1 mention this because Dr, Andrews 
advances as evidence of the value of the “live” 
vaccine the fact that so many using it, like 
Oliver Twist, ask for more. Such evidence is 
always unsatisfactory. Indeed, I venture to 
suggest that if the virulence of the live vaccine 
has been restored the proof of its efficacy or 
danger should not be relegated to the private 
practitioner but that adequate tests should 
immediately be carried out by the Ministry upon 
official herds to ascertain whether or not the 
charges made against it are well founded. 


The chief objection to the live vaccine appears 
to be that in an appreciable number of animals 
the organisms infect the udder and are excreted 
in the milk and that such milk may be infective 
to man. Under natural conditions milk fre- 
quently contains Br. abortus, According to 
Gaiger, * Tests of market milk have shown as 
many as 30 per cent. of samples of milk in- 
fected,” and the question arises, is such milk 
infective to man? It is somewhat surprising 
that in this country, where such a large propor- 
tion of the milk contains Brucella abortus, so 
few cases of undulant fever of bovine origin 
have been recorded. As I pointed out at Folke- 
stone last year, in Southern Rhodesia, where 
the total white population was less than 50,000 
nearly 300 cases of undoubted undulant fever, 
characterised by very definite symptoms, had 
been admitted into Government hospitals during 
the past ten years. In this country, with a 
population of nearly 50 millions, scarcely as 
many cases have been detected, In this country, 
also, there is a very grave risk of infection not 
only from milk, but also from contact with infec- 
tive material, Cotton has recently shown how 
readily the disease may be communicated to 
bovines by the instillation of infective material 
into the conjunctival sac and even by its appli- 
cation to the abraded or intact skin, and Starr 
has made similar observations with other 
species, The chances of infection iu this 
country, where bovine abortion is so appallinglyv 
prevalent, must be considerable. But we know 
that a number of people, including members of 
our own profession, although apparently 
healthy, contain specific agglutinins against 
Brucella in their blood. In America, Huddleson 
has recently shown that the employees in hog 
slaughter and packing-houses possess similar 
agglutinins in their blood, and it is suggested 
that as the result of contact with infective 
inaterial they either become actively infected 
ov actively immune. May it not be that the 


human population of Great Britain, by frequent 
sub-infections, derives immunity? 


In this connection, the observation of Sven 
Wall at the Fifth Scandinavian Pathological! 
Congress at Lund appears to me to be of par- 
ticular interest. He said: ‘“* With regard to the 
course of the disease in calves I can give the 
following information. We know that it is 
possibie to produce the disease in a calf by feed- 
ing it with milk containing the virus. This can 
easily be shown serologically, but in other 
respects the infection passes off without any 
perceptible signs. It is also well known that in 
herds where the calves live together with the 
infected cows and where these calves are fed on 
unboiled (ursterilised) milk, the disease in the 
course of years Lecomes less severe in the young 
unimals than in those herds with special stalls 
for young avimals, isolated from the stalls con- 
taining the infected cows, and where the calves 
ure fed on sterilised milk.” This observation 
appears to nave an important bearing upon the 
“wearing out ” of the disease in herds of cattle 
and also upon the apparent resistance of the 
human population of Great Britain to Brucella 
infection. 

But whether or not Brucella abortus is infec- 
tive to man, the fact remains that it is highly 
infective to cattle, and that abortion disease is 
a most serious menace to the cattle industry in 
Great Britain and her Colonies. And unfortun- 
utely we have to admit that, in the light of 
present knowledge, the veterinary profession. 
upon whose shoulders falls the responsibility of 
dealing with it, is in a very invidious position. 
being ill-equipped te do sv, Little or no progress 
has been made since the neeting of this Associa- 
tion in 1921 and it would even appear that the 
chief weapon in our armamentarium—the “live” 
vaccine—is a two-edged sword which may not 
only injure our. clients’ cattle but our clients 
themselves. The efficacy of the attenuated and 
dead vaccines has not been proved. In the past 
it has been fashionable utterly te condemn them, 
but we are told they will now receive attention. 
There is, of course, the encouraging fact that 
ihe disease tends to “ wear itself out,” but it 
“zlso tends to wear out the owner of the animals 
in the process. And what, we may ask, is the 
dairyman to do with the milk of such herds? 

Last, but not least, there is the method of 
eradication by means of the agglutination test. 
In many States of America the application of 
this test is compulsory—they deal with veteri- 
nary problems better in America, But in this 
country it remains with the owner to decide 
whether his cattle shall or shall not be tested. 
und how reactors shali be dealt with. No matter 
how reliable the test, the final eradication of 
abortion by such haphazard methods cannot be 
expected. Indeed, no matter how efiicient or 
enthusiastic the members of the veterinary 
profession, their efforts are foredoomed to failure 
so long as the authorities maintain their present 
attitude. 
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General Discussion 

The general discussion was opened by Mr. 
W. A. Poot (Surbiton), who said that the veteri- 
nary profession had not yet taken its share in 
the elucidation of the importance of Br. abortus 
as a human pathogen in this country. 

There could hardly be a person in that rovm 
who had not at some time been, or who was not 
almost constantly, in close contact with what 
must be regarded as the most dangerous in- 
fected material, that immediately excreted by 
the infected animal, and very frequently that 
which was the commonest source of infection 
for cattle—uterine exudate and _ infected 
placentas and foetuses. That meeting provided 
a priceless opportunity for the mention of actual 
personal experience as to the contraction of 
illness of the undulant fever type, or of com- 
plete freedom from it, or of observation of 
infection or permanent freedom from infection 
in colleagues, 

If Br. abortus were capable of infecting human 
beings in anything more than somewhat excep- 
tional circumstances, the nature of which was 
still speculative, clinical illness of that type in 
veterinarians should be well-recognised 
occurrence. 

One very special condition relevant to that 
question occurred in veterinary life. Quite a 
large proportion of veterinary students were 
recruited from the towns and few of those 
students had had any contact with cattle 
before they joined a veterinary college, It was 
necessary for veterinary students to spend vaca- 
tions as pupils with practitioners and, during 
their first spring vacation, those students sud- 
denly came in contact with the most virulent 
infective material in the course of assisting at 
parturition cases, the removal of retained 
placentas and treatment of uterine diseases. 

Personally, he could not recall a history of 
illness of the undulant fever type in a student 
and, as far as he knew, that was the experience 
of others. 

The existence of Br. abortus infection in human 
beings was, of course, established, but there was 
great doubt as to its extent and as to the manner 
in which infection was contracted, 


The argument that, because of the ubiquity 


of the infection, the human population was con- 
stantly immunised by repeated doses, and that 
the odd cases that occurred were merely the 
result of breakdown in the balance of the 
opposing forces—small immunising doses and 
pathogenic doses—was rather difficult to defend. 

When the bulk of the milk supply of London 
was pasteurised and the process was used for 
the milk supply of other large towns, great 
numbers of people went about without that re- 
peated dosage with live organisms, Those per- 
sons, should, then, according to that argument, 
be a ready prey to infection when they came in 


contact with it. If there was such a risk of 
infection, those persons should quite commonly 
become infected when they went on_ their 
holidays or otherwise departed from the normal 
routine of their home life, 

There were three main camps with regard to 
the policy of using live vaccine for immunisation 
against Br. abortus infection in cattle—those 
who condemned its use entirely ; those who con- 
sidered that, in the absence of any other easy 
(and one was entitled to add lazy) method of 
controlling the losses, it should be used on prac- 
tically all infected herds; and those who con- 
sidered that, in certain well-defined circum- 
stances in which there was reasonable ground 
for failing to proceed with eradication, the use 
of a suitable live vaccine was justifiable. It 
night be remarked that at present there were 
different views with regard to the meaning of 
the word “ suitable ” in that case. 

The members of the first camp differed among 
themselves: some condemned live vaccine 
entirely, on account of its relation to the cattle 
themselves because, far from eradicating the 
infection, it might perpetuate it; others based 
their views upon the pathogenicity of the 
orgunisin for human beings and the inereased 
risk of infection of the milk supply. 

For conditions in this country at the present 
time and undoubtedly for some years to come, 
though he hoped not for many, he was a member 
of the third camp. 

If practical considerations could be ignored, 
he imagined that all would belong to the first 
caulp, but many factors had to be taken into 
consideration—the immediate need of an ade- 
quate supply of milk as an article of food for our 
population: the fact that farmers had to earn 
their living, and the impossibility of causing an 
immediate revolutionary change in the methods 
followed in one of our great industries. 

Our herds were heavily infected, our system 
of cattle husbandry was not at present based 
on principles that lent themselves to facilitate 
eradication, our farmers were not “ informed ” 
on the subject and, even if the other aspects of 
the question were at a stage for the work to be 
taken in hand, we had not yet got an organised 
veterinary service capable of undertaking 
nation-wide eradication, 

It was impossible to emphasise too strongly 
that steps should at once be taken to rectify all 
those undesirable conditions, but, possibly, the 
most that could be hoped for in the immediate 
future was small-scale eradication to serve as 
a preliminary and educational stage, leading on 
to really wide extension of the process, and in 
the meantime the mass of the cattle population 
of this country would. still be faced with 
infection, 

However much everyone might dislike it, our 
medical colleagues, like ourselves, would have 
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to swallow the unpalatable fact that a consider- 
able portion of our milk supply contained 
Br. abortus and that the position was unlikely 
to be changed for some time, and if we, on our 
side, added a shot of a suitable live vaccine, the 
bolus would after all not really be appreciably 
larger. Sir Dalrymple-Champneys’ case could 
possibly be met if we could evolve a_ non- 
dangerous vaccine. In those herds in which, for 
one reason or another, eradication could not yet 
reasonably be undertaken—because the infec- 
tion in the herd was extensive, because it was 
constantly necessary to buy in cattle from out- 
side, etc., etc—it was reasonable to advocate 
the appropriate use of live vaccine, The infec- 
tion was commonly extensive in such herds and 
was so extensive that the increase to the cattle 
population, on account of the introduction of the 
vaccine, was negligible. 

Dr. F. C. Minetr (London) said that he wished 
to be brief, because he took up a good deal of 
time at the discussion last year. Since the last 
Congress several things had happened, includ- 
ing the appearance of an article by Sir John 
M’Fadyean in which he formulated conclusions 
strongly unfavourable to the living vaccine. 
Among the papers written during the past year. 
Dr. Andrews had omitted to notice one by Mr. 
G. P. Male addressed to the Midland Counties 
Division of the Association last December. He 
thought that paper was important, not only 
because of Mr. Male’s extensive experience with 
the live vaccine, but also because he (Dr. 
Minett) imagined the views expressed would 
find favour with a large proportion of practi- 
tioners, Mr. Male made a number of points, 
with which he presumed to disagree; several 
of those were dealt with in his discussion last 
year. He wished, however, to refer to three 
matters arising out of Mr. Male’s address. 
Firstly, it could not be admitted that the use of 
the living vaccine banished the disease from 
herds, though he was quite prepared to believe 
that it might reduce the proportion of abortions, 
Secondly, in his opinion, there was too great 4h 
tendency to exaggerate the difficulties of control 
and eradication work. He had had some experi- 
ence which made him believe that if owners 
were approached in the right spirit and the 
situation was fully explained to them, many of 
the difficulties associated with isolation became 
less formidable, As Dr. Andrews had said, in 
suitable circumstances control methods were 
perfectly feasible, and really the whole matter 
came down to one of interpreting the word 
“ suitable.” Thirdly, he knew of no satisfactory 
evidence that Br. abortus became attenuated in 
virulence by passage through the udder and was 
thus likely to infect healthy cattle. In fact, he 
was reminded by Mr. McAllan of Dr. Theobald 
Smith’s suggestion that the virulence of the 
organism for man might perhaps be increased 
by udder passage. 
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He wished to amplify a little the information 
given by Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Chanipneys 
regarding the case of Brucella infection in the 
child with osteomyelitis. The herd from which 
this child obtained milk had recently been 
treated with live vaccine and out of the 48 cows 
in it, 20 gave a positive reaction to the blood 
agglutination test. Milk samples from 22 of the 
29 cows were examined for Br. abortus, viz., 
six by Professor Wilson and 16 by us. 
Strains of Br. abortus growing freely in air in 
the first generation were isolated from two of 
the six samples and from five of the 16, Le., 
from seven cows in all, by independent workers. 
This work was quite recent and at present they 
did not understand its meaning, but there was 
some reason in the suggestion that the strains 
from the milk and that from the child were 
derived from the vaccine. If so, it suggested 
that virulence might not be a determining factor 
in bringing about localisation of Br. abortus in 
the udder. 

Mr. A. McLean (Belfast) stated that it was 
with some diffidence that he rose to speak, as 
he feared what he had to say was not within 
the ambit of the paper, but perhaps it might be 
of some interest to the experimental worker. 

Some years ago, in conjunction with two 
medical colleagues, he had the pleasure of 
associating himself with some experiments in 
the treatment of inoperable malignant growths 
with Bang’s bacillus. The organisms used were 
isolated from the stomachs of aborted bovine 
foetuses. The patients were given increasing 
doses of the organism by the mouth in a little 
milk. Small doses produced no reaction; only 
when large doses were given did the patient 
show any reaction, This consisted in a severe 
rigor, which passed off rapidly, As a result of 
the treatment some of the patients increased in 
weight and general health, but this was only 
temporary. 

One of his colleagues, after a time, began to 
doubt the pathogenicity of the organism for 
man and decided himself to drink an emulsion 
of the organism, with, he regretted to say, 
results which looked like proving fatal. He was 
contined to bed for a period of ten weeks with 
u very high temperature, and all the clinical 
symptoms of undulant fever, while his colleagues 
wondered if the charge would be murder or 
manslaughter. (Laughter.) 

Professor S. H. Gatcer (Department of 
Animal Pathology, University of Liverpool) 
observed that Mr. McAllan had said that there 
Was little new to say about the disease, and he 
rather agreed with him. Mr. Bevan, too, had 
said that there was room for a great deal of 
experimental research and that little, if any- 
thing, had been found out about the disease since 
Stockman’s original work. He certainly thought 
that in this country there was room for more 
exact experimental work. 
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For 20 years the Ministry had been using the 
live vaccine and, so far, he did not know 
whether or not the Ministry knew, but certainly 
others did not know whether their strain of 
organism was pathogenic or not. He believed 
that for many years that vaccine contained an 
avirulent organism, but who could say that an 
organism injected into cattle would not become 
virulent again? That was rather an important 
point. 

Could Dr. Andrews tell them whether the 
vaccine that was being used now was the same 
strain of organism that Stockman isolated so 
many years ago’ He knew that.about 1916 the 
scientists at the Ministry did use a new strain 
in preparing the live vaccine—a strain isolated 
from foetuses sent in; but what was the viru- 
lence of the strain now being used? He thought 
that practitioners, in particular, ought to know 
that, because practitioners did not Know what 
to advise when they were asked by farmers as 
to whether they should have the live vaccine 
used on their animals or not. 


One could not accept field evidence about the 
live vaccine: there was good evidence for the 
efficacy of a patent medicine containing brown 
sugar in preventing abortion, and they knew 
that farmers had given a £ a dose for it! 
(Laughter.) They also knew that a goat put 
into the byre produced excellent results. 
(Laughter.) This might sound funny, but re- 
cently he was reviewing a French book in which 
that Frenchman said it was a strange thing 
that there was so little undulant fever in 
Britain when there was so much in France, and 
he expressed especial surprise that there was 
so little in Britain because the herds showed 
such a great amount of abortus infection. This 
author explained the rarity of undulant fever 
in Britain by stating that the cattle got 
immunised by the goat that was kept in the 
byre, that the goat in the byre suffered from 
undulant fever (he assumed that without any 
experimental evidence) and that the = goat 
immunised the cattle and the cattle reduced the 
virulence of the undulant fever organisin, se 
that when it got into man it was incapable of 
causing undulant fever, That was an argument 
that was at least in favour of the use of the 
goat. (Laughter.) 


He felt that that organism should not have 
been issued for over 20 years without some 
exact experimental data, collected by the Minis- 
try upon the lines followed by Cotton in the 
States: that the live vaccine should not con- 
tinue to be used until similar experiments, but 
on a much larger seale, had been conducted by 
the Ministry. He was of opinion that to go on 
issuing that live vaccine to the extent of 25,000 
doses a year was really wrong. In his view, 
the only cases in which the live vaccine should 
he used were on herds where it was shown that 
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practically all the cows were reactors. He 
did not think it should be used on _ untested 
herds. That required to be emphasised more 
now than it did 20 years ago. The Ministry were 
justified 20 years ago in using the live vaccine, 
virulent or not, for it was not disputed that it 
did good—but now we knew that it was 
dangerous to human beings, and the situation 
was thus entirely altered. It was time for a 
lull, and there was room for a great deal of 
work along the lines of what Mr. Bevan called 
exact experimental research. 

Mr. C. R. A. Power (Luton) said that, as a 
general practitioner, he had been carrying out a 
certain amount of blood testing in the control 
of abortion, and he would like to give them some 
results. 

First of all, however, with regard to the 
procedure adopted, particularly as regarded 
isolation. The farmer concerned was asked to 
provide one or two fields in which the reacting 
cattle might be kept, while, as regarded their 
housing, if he had only one byre he was asked 
to divide it, keeping one section for reactors, 
and to provide two or three separate loose boxes 
for calving. 

Most of the farms tested by him had shown 
a large precentage of reactors—varying from 
DO to 60 per cent. 

The first test was followed by another in six 
weeks’ time; the third came two months later, 
while the fourth was made four months after 
that. 

He would recount the findings on four of 
these farms, as follows :— 

Farm A,—This farm contained 93 cows, and 
the farmer had had abortion for years, selling 
his reactors and buying in heifers, The first test 
showed nearly 60 per cent. of reactors, The 
farmer carried out isolation very strictly, and 
sold his reacting animals at down-calving, while 
he bought in none but down-calving maiden 
heifers. Since he took the first test he had not 
had a beast slip calf... Since he (Mr. Powell) 
started testing on that farm 16 months ago the 
largest number of reactors he had had was 
three: on the last occasion he tested there were 
two. Now he hoped, provided the farmer would 
stop buying in and would breed his own heifers, 
finally to eradicate the disease. 

Farm B.—The present tenant had taken the 
farm twelve months ago. The previous farmer 
had had abortion, and the new man asked him 
(Mr. Powell) what should be done. He suggested 
that all new animals (which were maiden 
heifers) should be tested as they were bought 
in. That was done, and two or three reactors 
were found. Eventually he had 33 animals 
which had passed the test. One of these aborted 
six months afterwards; the remaining 32 were 
re-tested and one reacted. 

Farm C.—In this herd of 60 animals there 
were 50 per cent. abortions. The herd was tested 
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and the reactors were separated from the non- 
reactors. At the second test all those which 
had passed did so again. The farmer had none 
slip since, 

Farm D.—This farm was more or less a 
failure. Out of 26 animals there were 14 re- 
actors, Four of the non-reactors had aborted, 
and, after waiting a month, only one of these 
four had shown a reaction to the agglutination 
test. That was rather difficult to explain. 

He had tested several more herds, but as yet 
they had not been tested sufficiently long to 
ascertain what the results were going to be. He 
was struck by the fact that the agglutination 
test did achieve an immediate cessation of 
abortions, by enabling the separation of reacting 
animals, 

Dr. G. B. Brook, Veterinary Education Officer, 
Derbyshire, drew attention to the recent publi- 
cation by Henricsson and Lindstrém.* These 
authors, he said, claimed to have induced abor- 
tion in the ox, sheep, goat and dog by both 
intravenous and per os administration of a 
strain of brucella organisms isolated from 
human cases of undulant fever in Sweden, One 
of the authors accidentally ingested a suspen- 
sion of Br. abortus of bovine origin. He con- 
tracted typical undulant fever and the course 
ot his illness was outlined. Dr. Brook felt that 
this article would prove of interest to those 
engaged in laboratory and public health work. 

The speaker recited his experiences in prac- 
tice with the Ministry of Agriculture’s live 
vaccine. He submitted that Dr. Andrews could 
not safely rely upon the reports of practitioners, 
for three reasons: (a4) blood tests of the whole 
herds under observation were impracticable 
because of the expense incurred. Thus the 
extent of the disease before vaccination was 
rarely ascertained ; (b) control cattle were never 
available; the owner naturally resented experi- 
ments which were likely to involve him in 
expense; (¢) because of the absence of control 
animals, one could never be certain that a reduc- 
tion in the number of abortions was not due to 
some factor other than vaccination—as, for 
instance, a decrease in virulence of the natural 
infection, 

On these grounds, alone, the clinical reports 
recently submitted by Male were open to con- 
siderable criticism, 

On the other hand, the vaccine did fail to 
reduce abortion in certain herds. Dr, Brook 
could recall two herds which had been submitted 
to regular vaccination but in which there was 
no diminution in the total number of abortions. 

A great stimulus towards more precise obser- 
vations in practice would be provision for blood 
testing free of cost to the owner and practitioner. 

Mr. (. Kk. Perry (Bristol) expressed the 


* Henricsson, E., and Lindstrém, B. (1933.) 
Skand, Vet.-tidskr., 8, 381-401. 
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opinion that. so far in the discussion, insufficient 
had been said from the practitioner’s point of 
view. 

First of all, as regarded treatment, he quite 
agreed with Dr. Minett when he said that 
isolation could be carried out successfully. He 
had an experience of that some 20 years ago in 
a valuable herd in which all the calves were 
aborted over three years. He consulted Sir John 
M’Fadyean and he said “ isolate,” the agglutina- 
tion test to be employed to detect affected 
animals. Accordingly, the test was applied, the 
reactors were isolated on what was virtually a 
farm across a road, and separate milkers were 
employed. 

The animals were tested every three months. 
He had one more reactor from the main herd, 
which otherwise remained sound, The unsound 
herd was tested every three months, and in 18 
months’ time they, too, were all sound, There 
was never a case of abortion in that herd until 
the herd was dispersed, 

In regard to treatment by vaccination, he had 
never used the live vaccine. From the reports 
of others, and from what he had come across 
himself in his work as an inspector of cattle, 
he was not in favour of its use. In one case in 
which he was inspecting a farm under the Milk 
and Dairies Order, he remembered inspecting 
twelve very nice heifers, At his next inspection 
(i.e., after six months) he asked where they were 
and was told that ten of them had gone to the 
butcher and that the remaining two were going 
next week, The farmer added that he had had 
them vaccinated with the live vaccine, that 
abscess formation had taken place and that 
every heifer was sterile, 

Concerning treatment with the dead vaccine, 
he had been practising it now for some years. 
He used different strains of dead vaccine, and 
he was satisfied that the results were good. He 
could give them one instance where eleven cows 
out of 49 aborted in a fortnight. He inoculated 
with the dead vaccine and between the two in- 
jections two more aborted, but after the treat- 
ment there were 18 live calves following. He 
thought that was “ good enough for anything.” 

As regarded the occurrence of the disease in 
man, one of the cases reported in the discussion 
that day occurred in his practice. It was one 
in which a boy was found at Bristol suffering 
from undulant fever. He (Mr. Perry) went to 
the farm from which the milk came, and he 
found that three of the cows had recently 
aborted. From two of the samples of milk 
Brucella abortus was isolated by Professor 
Walker Hill, of Bristol University, who formed 
the opinion that the undulant fever was derived 
from the consumption of the milk from that 
farm. 

Mr. H. Tupor HuGues (Oswestry) observed 
that a speaker had said that it took three years 
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for abortion to die out in a herd of which he 
had spoken. He (Mr. Hughes) would ask, can 
the ordinary commercial farmer afford to wait 
for three years? His business was to produce 
milk, and they could not expect the yield of 
milk from aborting animals that they could from 
animals going the full term, 

He did not think that legislation appertaining 
to abortion would be of any value if it were 
merely local: it would have to be of universal 
application. Under the existing Order he had 
only known of one prosecution in his own 
locality—but it was a very difficult matter. 
For example, how was the veterinary officer to 
know the animal that had aborted during the 
lust two months, so long as she Was showing 
no evidence of retention of the membranes? 

He had come to the conclusion that the use 
of the live vaccine protected the farmer in one 
year, but where would he be in three years if 
he had to retain the animals, and on what basis 
could) he fulfil his milk contracts? He did 
believe that the vaccine should be used in 
accordance with the Ministry’s instructions and 
not injected into pregnant animals, he having 
had a case of abortion in a bunch of heifers to 
which a neighbour’s bull had strayed. 

Captain Motton had raised the question 
whether, in view of later knowledge, the human 
element was not more dangerous to the bovine 
than the bovine to the human—he was speakiny 
entirely from the point of view of abortion. He 
thought, if there were danger to the human 
species in this respect, it would have been 
known of long ago, and that such milk would 
have had its value in franes per litre or guineas 
per gallon in some cases, (Laughter.) 

The question of sterility had arisen, There 
was the view, held by some, that it might be of 
use in cases of sterility to inject them with the 
live vaccine, on the principle, perhaps, that one 
knew that there would be a heavy infection of 
the non-pregnant uterus which later might 
clear up. Thus, maybe, “ shock tacties * might 
yield some results. 

Mr. Hucu Beco (County of Lanark) said that 
for four years up till 1920 under the free 
scheme of the County of Lanark, which was 
terminated when practitioners returned from 
their regiments, his department had used 
upwards of 5,000 doses of the Ministry’s live 
vaccine for the control of abortion in about 250 
herds, and he still had recollection of the results 
of that work. which were excellent in some 
herds but exceedingly variable in large 
minority. 

Judging from what he had heard and read he 
would suggest that, in his humble opinion, there 
had been in the last 13 years no advance in our 
Clinical knowledge or in the control of the 
disease, 

They had heard that day of the results of the 
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work of research workers, on which he proposed 
to say nothing critically, for their job was 
admittedly a difficult one. 

Some speakers had spoken of sterility being 
caused by vaccination and of instances in which 
vaccination had cured sterility. He had several 
records of both these experiences. No one had, 
however, dared to say that Gay that sterility as 
a disease per se was commonly met with and 
one was left to conjecture that it was generally 
believed to be chiefly a camp follower of abortion 
disease. 

The late Sir Stewart Stockman’s view was 
that sterility did occur as a special disease due 
to an undiscovered factor and that it ran its 
course in from two to three years in a herd 
before the cows acquired immunity. Mr. Begg 
had met with a very few instances favouring 
that contention. In these herds sterility had 
been in evidence for a year or more and when 
abortion appeared and he had made use of the 
live vaccine the owners of the herds had declared 
that “ they did not yet know what vaccination 
would accomplish in the control of abortion but 
that it seemed to be good stuff for preventing 
* returning to the bull.’ ” 

A good deal had been said of the efficiency 
of the agglutination test in enabling them to get 
rid of infection in the herd, but he could recall 
many cases of animals that had recently aborted 
whose blood samples, taken soon after the act, 
proved quite negative when submitted in 
triplicate to three laboratory workers. In every 
instance, however, the blood samples of the same 
cows submitted to the same workers proved 
positive after ten days. He had been told that 
this was not uncommon in some specific human 
diseases. He submitted that since it was true 
that the blood of a certain number of cows that 
had actually aborted and became disease 
spreaders could remain negative for a week or 
more after the act, it could not be claimed that 
the use of the blood test in pregnant cows could 
enable them to remove from the herd all animals 
likely to spread infection., 

Proceeding, Mr. Begg said there was much 
ignorance abroad as to what constituted suitable 
isolation premises, Dr, Andrews had plainly 
said that wherever possible they should get the 
owner to proceed to erect isolatioyp premises, 
but it required much money to carry this out. 
Very few men had the money available these 
days for the erection of premises, however 
primitive, or to meet the expense of the taking 
of samples of blood over and over again. Such 
work could only be done effectually at = the 
expense of the Treasury. but that was another 
aspect of the problem, on which he did not see 
much daylight. 

Referring to the supposed capacity of milk 
containing Br. abortus to produce undulant fever 
in man, he would like to inoculate a little doubt 
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into the enthusiastic mind of Sir Weldon 
Dalrymple-Champneys, who had _ definitely 
stated that “ much of our milk is infected with 
Br. abortus,” that ** such milk has much capacity 
to infect,” and that “ milk is therefore a fertile 
source of undulant fever.””. Mr. Begg could only 
be convinced of that against his will, although 
he held the enthusiasm of Sir Weldon in high 
regard. 

When it was contemplated that in Lanark- 
shire they had probably as much Br. abortus 
milk as any other county and that, with the 
exception of one doubtful case, he had heard of 
no one falling a victim to the disease in the 
county, a case was surely established for serious 
doubt. Milk was used in « raw state in sub- 
stantial quantity in Lanarkshire and although 
he knew, as he had said, of 250 badly infected 
herds which had been reported in the four years 
referred to, one had to remember that a per- 
centage of owners made a_ secret of their 
experience of abortion and therefore the inei- 
dence of the disease was all the greater. 

It had been said that cases of undulant fever 
were detected in proportion to the effort ex- 
pended in searching for them, but surely it was 
a serious enough disease and lasted long enough 
to excite suspicion and call for diagnosis, for 
the victim is definitely ill. He would be glad 
to have an explanation of the immunity of 
Lanarkshire people. 

Again, he knew of veterinary surgeons who 
suffered over and over again a serious rash on 
the skin of their arms after removing the fcetal 
membranes from aborting cows, and though they 
might be feverish for a day, while their arms 
were sore and tumefied, they recovered very 
soon. They must, by such experiences, be much 
more exposed to infection than the milk drinker, 
yet they did not contract undulant fever. 

Professor Gaiger referred, jokingly he thought, 
to the view held by many stock owners that 
the keeping of a goat in the cowshed helped in 
the control of the disease and so diminished 
the likelihood of the milk of the herd causing 
undulant fever, There were very few such goats 
in Lanarkshire herds; they were not tolerated, 
the practice was condemned, and so it could not 
be suggested that their freedom from undulant 
fever in Lanarkshire was in any sense influenced 
hy goat-keeping. 

Dr. R. F. Monrcomerie (Bangor) said that he 
did expect that one of the points which would 
have been brought out that morning, when the 
question of vaccine was iunder consideration, 
would have been that it seemed the agricultural 
community had, in the course of the years since 
vaccine was first brought out. been gradually 
educated up to believe that vaccination was 
really the only means that they as veterinary 
surgeons had of trying to combat contagious 
abortion. He believed agriculturalists had that 
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view because he repeatedly found that the 
farmer never thought of approaching his veteri- 
bary surgeon with regard to the contagious 
abortion until almost half the herd had aborted. 
The delay took place because the farmer had in 
his mind that the only method of control would 
be vaccination and that it did not matter when 
one started vaccinating; whether after one 
animal or after half the herd had aborted. 

It was a most unfortunate position, because 
he was satisfied that through that attitude of 
the farmer, veterinary surgeons must have 
missed many cases in which they could with 
advantage really properly have followed up an 
abortion outbreak and possibly put into opera- 
tion segregation methods, which he, personally, 
thought, if adopted right at the commencement, 
was an operation that might quite easily have 
proved effective, 

Continuing, Dr, Montgomerie recalled that at 
the meeting last year he raised the point of the 
vaccination of maiden heifers. He proposed, he 
said, to raise it again. Since the last meeting 
Dr. Andrews had supplied him with doses of 
the ordinary Ministry vaccine for use in making 
observations upon young heifers. 

Relating the circumstances of the experiment. 
he said that on part of the farm in question, 
and with the co-operation of the local veterinary 
surgeon, they had attempted to carry out the 
segregation method of control. An isolated part 
of the farm was used for rearing heifers and 
carrying dry cows. ‘The fariner, on this ocea- 
sion, had a number of in-calf heifers there, and 
also nine not in calf. Among the pregnant 
heifers abortion appeared, which was shown by 
the agglutination test isolations from 
inembranes to be due to Br. obortus, 

He tested the nine young heifers and, to his 
surprise, one of them gave a 1: 320 reaction to 
the agglutination test, the others being negative. 
They inoculated these nine heifers, including the 
cne which had reacted. They were run on the 
infected pasture and, with the exception of one 
which was sold barren for slaughter, he had 
followed the animals as closely as he could. 
Three months elapsed between the vaccination 
and the service of the remaining eight. When 
ihey were tested in the seventh month of their 
pregnancy, none of them, with the exception of 
the one which previously had given a reaction. 
gave a positive reaction to the test. The one 
which had been positive prior to vaccination was 
still positive. He next had the membranes from 
each examined as they cnlved, and the milk, to 
determine whether infection was present in the 
udder. None of those animals gave any indica- 
tion of being infected. 

It was sometimes very difficult, he agreed. to 
detect Br. abortus in the membranes of infected 
animals which calved to full time, but, in any 
case, he was perfectly satisfied the live vaccine 
did not infect any of those maiden heifers. 
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Nevertheless, he did wish there was some more 
definite evidence available as to whether the 
vaccine supplied at present by the Ministry 
would infect maiden heifers, provided they were 
kept maiden for three months after vaccination, 

Since 1926 he had had a lot of experience in 
attempting the segregation method of control in 
North Wales, His difficulty, and the difliculty 
of the practitioners with whom he co-operated, 
had been in getting into touch with the farmers 
before the owners themselves knew they were 
in for a fairly heavy outbreak of abortion. 
Curiously enough, however, his experience had 
been that they had failed effectively to control 
the disease by segregation in some of the in- 
stances where he thought they had the best 
chance; and they had succeeded, apparently, in 
some of the instances where it did not appear 
they would have had such a good chance, One 
herd, he said, had been going since 1926, The 
inethod of isolation was not complete, but they 
had separated the fields and more or less separ- 
ated the buildings. In that herd, with regular 
testing, they had been able to prevent the spread 
of much of the abortion which would normally 
surely have taken place. The tests were made 
every three months and in a herd of 380 cows it 
was found that they might pass six months with- 
out any or only one cow being affected. In the 
next six months they might have one or two 
affected. They certainly, said Dr. 
Montgomerie, been able very materially to 
control the disease. 

Relating another experience in his experiments 
in segregation, Dr. Montgomerie said he had 
found on one farm that despite the fact that 
his instructions were being followed, the two 
herds became infected. The trouble, he said, 
was traced to the fact that the infected cows 
were milked before the men went into the clean 
shippon, At the door of the infected shippon 
there was good disinfectant for the feet and he 
Was sure the men used it, but there was no 
disinfectant for the hands. He was inclined to 
the opinion, therefore, that the milker, by milk- 
ing the infected cows first, carried the infection 
to the clean cows. 

Mr. WetcuTon (Dunedin, New Zealand), 
speaking of the incidence of undulant fever in 


that country, said that since 1929 15 cases had ~ 


been reported out of a population of one-and-a- 
half millions. The first case was that of a 
veterinary research officer, who was ill for many 
weeks. He ran a high temperature at different 
times and was able to give positive reactions 
for several months after apparent recovery. 

The second case occurred in a_ laboratory 
assistant in the Wallaceville Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Wellington. 

The third case which came under his notice 
occurred in a hospital attendant. There were 
150 cows kept on the hospital farm. Blood 
examinations were made from all the cows and 
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37 per cent. gave positive reactions to the 
agglutination test. The three cases, he said, 
were interesting, as showing that two of the 
men had become affected through coming itt 
contact with infected material, and the third 
presumably from drinking the milk of affected 
COWS. 

Continuing, Mr. Weighton said that in New 
Zealand isolation was practised and not vaeci- 
nation, and it was an interesting fact that there 
Was a tendency towards a decline in the number 
of cases of nbortion in spite of the veterinarians, 
rather than because of them, (Laughter.) He 
believed, however, that) comparatively little 
progress would be made in that work until 
properly controlled experiments came in vogue, 

It wus also interesting to know that there 
Was more sterility in New Zealand than in 
England. The majority of cases were not 
associated with abortion—at least, he thought 
he would be safe in saying that much, 

Mr. V. Warkins (Seale Hayne College, 
Newton Abbott) stated that he had had the 
pleasure of co-operating with Dr. Andrews on 
the question of “dead vaccines, these latter 
being prepared in Dr. Andrews’ laboratory. In 
the one case the germs were killed by carbolie 
acid, and in the other by formalin. In the 
ordinary “ dead vaccine hitherto issued by the 
Ministry the germs were killed by heat. 

So far, the experiments in this connection had 
heen running less than a year. No great varia- 
tion had shown itself up to now in the agglutina- 
tion reactions following vaccination by these 
two types of dead vaccine, 

Most of the animals had had three doses of 
vaccine, and reaction titres had been increased 
following each dose given, Another interesting 
point was that a local swelling, which had shown 
a progressive increase following each dose given, 
usually developed at the site of inoculation. 
After the first dose the swelling, he said, was 
not great and subsided within a reasonable time. 
A kind of severe tumefaction of a chronic nature 
sometimes followed the ethird dose. 

The herd in which the vaccinations were 
carried out was self-contained and the 
average number was 16. There had been one 
abortion only previous to vaccination and so the 
outbreak had been caught at thesstart. Only 
one abortion had occurred since, That was two- 
and-a-half months after the vaccinations 
started. The animal had shown some slight 
reaction before the one and only dose of vaccine 
was given. 

Seven cows had calved to term and others 
were about to calve shortly. Mr. Watkins 
offered a few brief notes on some of the cows 


under observation, 


The first had shown a slight agglutination 
titre of 1:25 at the start of the experiment. 
Following vaccination its titre reached 1: 750. 
She was due to calve when he left. 
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The second cow was negative at the start. 
Reaction of agglutination raised to 1: 1,000 after 
three vaccinations. Due to calve in two weeks. 

Third animal: negative at the start. Titre 
had reached 1: 750. Due to calve January next 
year. 

The fourth animal was a cow bought into the 
herd without previous history, Titre of 1: 250 
at the start. Reaction remained very constant 
throughout the period of test and never over 
1: 500. Due to calve November 16th. 

The reaction of two heifers bought into the 
herd had proved slightly more transitory, and 
they were due to calve before the end of the 
present year. 


Most of the other cows had calved or were 
due to calve in a short while. 


Mr. '. J. Boswortu (Cambridge) said that, 
in the first place, he would like to thank Dr. 
Andrews for his excellent paper, in which he 
had given an impartial review of the evidence 
and had reached conclusions regarding the 
control of contagious abortion which appeared 
to be thoroughly sound and might be followed 
with advantage. 


After reading the proceedings of the Folke- 
stone Congress, the speaker had assumed that 
the last had been heard of the suggestion that 
measures of control based on testing and segre- 
gation should be adopted in all cases and that 
the use of vaccine should be abandoned. The 
arguments in favour of this course, which were 
then put forward by Dr. Minett, were, he 
thought, so roughly handled by Dr. Edwards 
later in the debate that it did not appear likely 
that any serious attempt would be made to 
revive them. It was true. of course, that a 
written reply was afterwards published, but 
this seemed a somewhat half-hearted effort, 
which served to expose still further the weak- 
ness of the whole position, In view of this, he 
wondered what had occurred in the meantime 
to keep the idea alive and whether it was in any 
way connected with the favt that a very illus- 
trious and, as he thought, quite unexpected. 
adherent had been found in the person of Sir 
John M’Fadyean, whose advocacy was evidently 
felt to be very timely. The situation reminded 
him of a phrase which he believed was attribut- 
able to Canning, that “it is singular to remark 
how ready some people are to admire, in 2 great 
inan, the exception rather than the rule of his 
conduct,”’ for he felt that something of that kind 
had happened there, They had already heard 
from Mr. Motton that. in taking up his present 
attitude, Sir John had moved his position con- 
siderably from where he stood ten years ago, 
und it was difficult tc see what had happened 
in the meantime to persuade him that practical 
considerations did not preclude, in the case of 
many commerctal herds, the use of the measures 
he now advocated. 


They were being asked to abandon vaccina- 
tion. which many people believed to be the only 
weapon available for dealing with a high pro- 
portion of outbreaks of the disease as they 
occurred in this country, and they were told that 
the Americans had done the same thing and 
had adopted segregation methods with great 
success. It was true that, with the aid of wide 
compulsory powers, progress in the eradication 
of the disease had undoubtedly been made in 
that country, but while each country was free 
to adopt the policy which it believed most suit- 
able to its own conditions, it was as well to 
remember, with reference to the plan on which 
the Americans were engaged, that they them- 
selves were not altogether unanimous in thinking 
that they were on the one and only road that 
leads to success, as would be seen from the 
report for 1932 of the Special Committee on 
Bang’s Disease of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. In the first place, the 
majority report, which presumably represented 
the views of strong supporters of the policy of 
control by testing and segregation, contained a 
reference to the possibility of ultimately secur- 
ing a suitable vaccine, whilst the minority 
report, signed by perhaps the best known 
member of the Committee, suggested that it 
was doubtful whether the segregation method 
was really practicable in the case of the average 
infected herd, and proceeded :— 


“ There is little doubt but that the disease 
can be eradicated from almost any herd by 
these procedures, but the expenditure of 
money and nervous energy of the owner in 
doing so and afterwards maintaining the 
herd free from infection, in many cases, 
would be prohibitive. 


“It has become evident that there is no 
single method of combating Bang’s disease 
that is applicable to all herds. Where it is 
practical the radical elimination of all 
animals of breeding age reacting to the 
agglutination test is best, but there are many 
herds in which less drastic methods must be 
used, among which are the following: com- 
plete segregation, partial segregation and 
other sanitary measures, and the building 
of clean herds from infected ones through 
their offspring. In badly infected herds, or 
those in which protection from exposure to 
infection is doubtful or impractical, the 
judicious use of vaccine prepared from 
Brucella abortus of low virulence and of 
vaccination during calfhood has been shown 
by recent researches to be worthy of trial. 
... Studies in artificial immunisation, 
especially in connection with the use of 
vaccines prepared from Br. abortus of low 
virulence, and of vaccination during calf- 
hood, have yielded results that are encour- 
ging and indicate that through the use of 
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vaccine of low virulence at the proper time 
and in the right way it may be possible to 
combat the disease successfully in a class of 
herds where other measures of attack are 
impractical.” 

That was Cotton’s view of the situation, with 
which he (the speaker) found himself in sub- 
stantial agreement, for he believed it closely 
represented the truth of the situation in this 
country as well as in America. He was in favour 
of a policy of eradication based on testing and 
segregation wherever it could be applied with 
a reasonable chance of success, but it was surely 
evident that the conditions under which our 
herds were maintained were such as to preclude 
its use as a routine measure owing to the fact 
that adequate facilities were lacking in many 
cases and, quite apart from other considerations, 
could not be improvised for reasons of finance 
alone, They had been told that much could be 
done with limited facilities, and whilst this 
might be true in some cases, the suggestion that 
it held good in general seemed to him to be 
the language of pure optimism which took no 
account of the practical difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Some of them would know from experi- 
ence that it was not always easy to clear a 
herd of infection in a short period of time and 
afterwards maintain it free, even where money 
was no object and the conditions were other- 
wise ideal. It was, therefore, most important 
that before they adopted a policy, they should 
be sure that it could be carried out efficiently. 
They should refuse to have anything to do with 
half measures, which .could only lead to dis- 
appointment and disillusionment and would 
bring the profession into discredit with the 
agricultural community. 

Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys and Dr. 
Minett had referred to the fact that a strain 
of Brucella, capable of growing under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, had been isolated from 
a ease of osteomyelitis in a human being and 
that some of the cows from which the patient's 
milk supply was derived were excreting an 
organism which also possessed that property. 
They appeared to regard this as very strong 
evidence that they were dealing with a vaccine 


strain, and while that view might ultimately. 


prove to be correct, he thought it hardly justi- 
fiable at the present time to assume that a 
strain which did not require special atmospheric 
conditions for its growth had of necessity been 
cultivated artificially on some previous occasion. 
Their knowledge was not yet sufficiently exten- 
sive to enable them to rule out the possibility 
that variations of this kind among strains of 
Brucella abortus might occasionally oceur under 
natural conditions, 


THE REPLY 
Dr. replying to the discussion, 
stated that his remarks on the control of the 


infection were intended to apply only to Great 
Britain. Other measures might well be more 
suitable for countries in which the disease had 
more restricted distribution and a lighter 
incidence. ‘The policy of eradication appeared 
to be making gratifying progress in the United 
States, although it appeared not always to be 
practicable there, but he believed American 
conditions to be more favourable to eradication 
than those of this country. From his own 
experience he was certain that an eradication 
policy could be far more easily and cheaply 
applied in South Africa than in Britain. 

Mr. Bevan and Professor Gaiger had referred 
to the need for more research, and Mr, Bevan 
had stated that the amount of research into 
this question carried out during the past 20 
years was not very creditable to this country. 
The speaker thought that most of them at least 
would agree that in the past the total amount 
of veterinary research, on all subjects, had been 
extremely small, but they should recognise also 
that there had been a very great improvement 
in recent years. New research institutes had 
been opened, their staffs had been enlarged, and 
the opportunities for research, if still limited, 
were very much wider, ‘That excellent process 
of development was proceeding actively at 
present, and they could hope and expect that 
the future would present a much brighter pic- 
ture than the past. Mr, Bevan had regerred 
to the research work in progress at Weybridge, 
but he regretted that he had nothing at all 
definite to report, He thought that they would 
all agree that the weapons at our disposal at 
present were inadequate, and that we had every 
reason to strive to arrive at something better. 
As evidence of the greater interest being taken 
now in veterinary research, and particularly in 
the question of contagious abortion, he men- 
tioned the Contagious Abortion Sub-Committee 
of the Agricultural Research Council, and the 
limited scheme of eradication that was now 
being undertaken by it. 

With reference to tNe general question of 
control, Sir Weldon. had suggested that in 
defending the use of vaccine he (the speaker) 
had his back to the wall. He did not feel the 
position of one defending the proper use of 
vaccination to be in any way’ doubtful or 
desperate, but he did feel that the man who was 
simply advocating a theoretical ideal was, for 
the moment, in a very favourable position, An 
ungrateful task fell to the man who appreciated 
the beauty of the ideal but also recognised the 
existence of very real difficulties, and was 
forced to face them. In insisting on the limita- 
tions imposed by practical considerations, it was 
easy to give an unfortunate impression that one 
Was opposing the ideal, but they could not 
escape from practical considerations, They all 
wished the nation’s stock to be free from disease 
and the tilk to be free from any bacteria likely 
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to cause injury; they would all agree that 
everything possible should be done to improve 
the position, but they had to employ practical 
and economic methods. Milk should be well 
produced, but it also had to be produced in 
sufficient quantity and at an economic price, and 
the producer had to make a living. Our 
schemes for improvement must be framed with 
a full appreciation of the difficulties and the 
economic aspect of the question. In this matter 
he was not a pessimist, but he thought one 
should be a restrained optimist. He regretted 
that they had not heard more from the private 
practitioners concerning the prospects of eradi- 
cation schemes among their clients, and in 
particular he would have welcomed from 
practitioners estimates of the proportion of 
their clients who could carry out a really good 
and reasonably complete scheme of separation 
and eradication. His own position was that he 
recommended that eradication should be under- 
taken whenever the circumstances offered a 
reasonable prospect of success, but he believed 
that ideal policy to be inapplicable at the present 
time to a very considerable proportion of 
infected herds. Where eradication measures 
could not be practised, he certainly advised the 
employment of the living vaccine as the most 
effective method of reducing losses at present 
known, 

He had listened with great interest to Mr. 
Powell’s account of the work on eradication 
that he had undertaken, and he hoped that Mr. 
Powell and other practitioners would publish 
their observations and results. Some of the 
practical and economic difficulties had been 
described by Messrs. Motton, Tudor Hughes and 
Bosworth, and Dr. Montgomerie had stressed 
the necessity for constant vigilance and atten- 
tion to small details. Quick results could not 
be promised, and Messrs. Begg and Powell had 
referred to animals that developed no agglu- 
tinins for Br. abortus until after they had 
actually aborted. The occurrence of such cases 
naturally prolonged the time required to elimi- 
nate infection, and was discouraging to the 
owner, One could hardly believe that it was 
going to prove at all easy in a large number of 
herds to secure the necessary attention and 
vigilance, and to have them maintained at a 
high level over long periods. 

The question of expense was also very diffi- 
cult. Dr. Brook had spoken of the cost of 
testing herds, and of the farmer’s need of help 
in that matter, If that were indeed a serious 
consideration, what of the other and greater 
costs that would often be involved—costs of 
additional buildings, fencing, and labour? Dr. 
Montgomerie had made an important point con- 
cerning the rather late stage at which separa- 
tion and eradication were usually commenced, 
and he was no doubt correct in believing that 
educational work could effect an improvement 


in that respect. He had mentioned in his paper 
the limited scheme of eradication that had been 
started under the auspices of the Committee of 
the Agricultural Research Council. That 
scheme was intended to be both an experiment, 
to reveal the practical difficulties that would 
require to be surmounted, and a demonstration 
of possibilities. Each of the individuals or 
institutions taking part in the scheme was under- 
taking the supervision of eradication measures 
in a very limited number of infected herds, and, 
as far as possible, several different types of 
herds were being included. The first difficulty 
had very soon been’ encountered—that of 
obtaining even the small number of herds re- 
quired. The difficulty had been largely sur- 
mounted, but the facts did not encourage the 
belief that within a short period of time we 
were likely to find owners, willing and able to 
undertake eradication, in sufficient numbers to 
make a serious impression on the infection dis- 
tributed throughout the country. It was hoped 
that the scheme would lead to the establish- 
ment of the simplest and cheapest procedures 
compatible with efficiency, and that it would 
encourage owners in increasing numbers to give 
the method a trial. The real value of the 
eradication method, however, would be deter- 
mined by its practicability, i.e., by the propor- 
tion of stock owners who were able to give the 
increased and unremitting attention that was 
necessary and to face the increased costs. He 
would welcome the opinions and experiences of 
practitioners on that important aspect of the 
problem. 

With respect to vaccination, there was no 
great body of evidence to show that any killed 
product or “‘ dead vaccine ” had yet been found 
efficient, but there was some encouragement to 
continue with efforts to prepare a suitable dead 
vaccine. Mr. Bevan had mentioned the favour- 
able reports concerning his ‘“ devitalised ” 
vaccine, and Messrs. Watkins and Downham 
had described the tests that they were carrying 
out in co-operation with Weybridge. The 
speaker felt that that work should be carried 
on as widely and intensively as possible. 

In connection with the use of living’ cultures, 
he had been questioned concerning the viru- 
lence of the strains employed at Weybridge and 
elsewhere, He was unable to give any details 
coneerning other vaccines, but during recent 
years three different strains had been utilised 
at Weybridge. He would not describe them as 
avirulent, but they had all been isolated from 
field cases in this country and kept in the 
laboratory for some years. He knew nothing 
directly of their pathogenicity (if any) for man, 
but they were of low pathogenicity for the 
guinea-pig and, judging from limited tests (and 
indirect evidence from the field), they appeared 
to have only a low or very moderate virulence 
in -eattle. The choice of :suitable strains for 
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inoculation appeared to be one of real impor- 
tanee, and he agreed with Captain Motton that 
it was essential to exclude the use of any 
porcine strain; up to the present time no porcine 
strains had been isolated in Great Britain. The 
work of Cotton and his collaborators had shown 
the desirability of employing only strains of 
low or moderate virulence, which were unlikely 
to set up udder infections in more than a very 
small proportion of the animals. Dr. Minett 
had referred to the experiment of Cominotti, 
in which udder infection was established in 
50 per cent. of the inoculated heifers. The con- 
ditions of Cominotti’s experiment had allowed 
service to take place considerably sooner after 
inoculation than Weybridge had ever recom- 
mended, but the high proportion of udder infec- 
tions was probably due mainly to the use of a 
highly virulent strain, although there was no 
certain information on the point. Further work 
on the subject was needed, and it was not easy 
at present to formulate definite standards by 
which virulence could be judged, but sufficient 
was known to indicate the avoidance for vaccine 
purposes of newly-isolated and _ excessively- 
virulent strains. 


Probably most observers would now agree 
that the use of the live vaccine greatly reduced 
the losses from abortion. Professor Gaiger had 
referred to the reputation gained by brown 
sugar and the he-goat, but would he seriously 
maintain that those alleged remedies had been 
used as widely and extensively as vaccination, 
and that they had retained their reputation in 
the same districts for 20 years? 

Dr. Minett had referred to Mr. Male’s state- 
ment that the disease had been completely 
eliminated from herds by inoculation with 
living cultures. One would not claim that as a 
result to be expected, but Weybridge had been 
informed of several instances in which infection 
had completely disappeared from infected—and 
inoculated—herds, 

Dr. Brook had referred to two instances in 
which inoculation had failed to check abortions. 
The oceasional occurrence of such failures was 
admitted, but they deserved close investigation, 
and he would be grateful if they could be 


reported at the time of their occurrence. The: 


fact should not be overlooked that causes other 
than Br. abortus might be present. 

The evidence concerning sterility was most 
conflicting, as shown by the experience of Mr. 
Begg and the recent publication of Mr. Tutt. 
There were so many thousands of inoculations 
practised annually that were not followed by 
sterility, and there was so much sterility in 
animals that had not been inoculated or infected 
naturally with Br. abortus, that it was diflicult 
to believe that the inoculation had any direct 
relation with the trouble sometimes experienced. 
The remarks of Mr. Weighton concerning the 
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position in New Zealand were of great interest. 
Sterility was a subject of which we still had 
very much to learn, 

He advocated the use of live vaccine in suit- 
able cases because it appeared to him that the 
method was of some value and that at the 
present time there was, in those Cases, no prac- 
tical alternative. He agreed with Professor 
(iaiger as to the need for further research, but 
he could not agree that, in the absence of any 
other and equally useful remedy, it would be 
either desirable or justifiable to withhold the 
live vaccine from the stock owner. 

Several speakers had drawn attention to the 
relatively very small number of cases of human 
infection diagnosed in this country. The 
number of cases actually occurring might pos- 
sibly be significantly greater, although the 
published work of recent years should have 
attracted the attention and interest of every 
medical practitioner, but the number might cer- 
tainly be very considerably larger without 
causing undulant fever to become relatively 
important in statistics of human disease. He 
agreed with Captain MecAllan in deprecating 
hasty conclusions and an alarmist attitude, but 
the occurrence of human infections had to be 
admitted and certainly could not be ignored. 
Two points of great interest that were illus- 
trated by the figures given by Sir Weldon 
Dalrymple-Champneys were that direct contact 
with infected cattle could be exciuded in the 
majority of instances, and that rather more 
than one-half of the patients were known to 
have drunk raw milk. He could not help feeling 
greatly interested in the other half of the 
patients, who, as far as was known, had not 
come into contact with infected cattle nor con- 
sumed raw milk. Their occurrence seemed to 
indicate the possibility of some as yet unsus- 
pected source of human infection, and perhaps 
some animal other than the bovine. He had 
been greatly interested in Mr. Weighton’s refer- 
ences to infections in research workers in New 
Zealand, where very few human infections had 
yet been recognised. At Weybridge, they had 
been preparing live cultures for inoculation 
over a period of about 20 years, and the material 
had been freely handled in very, considerable 
quantities. Throughout that period many field 
strains had been isolated and examined, and 
field material had been freely handled. More- 
over, that department suffered very 
numerous changes in the staff. He was not 
aware, however, that in that staff there had 
been a single case of abortus infection, nor any 
case that would now excite suspicion. His per- 


sonal knowledge of the department was limited 
to the last six or seven years, but during that 
period there had certainly been many staff 
changes and there had been no suspicious cases 
of illness, nor was there a greater incidence of 
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illness in that section of the staff. Mr. Pool 
had made a very interesting point concerning 
yeterinary students and young practitioners. 
The small number of human infections led 
ene to consider whether cases arose from the 
occurrence of special strains, of exceptional 
virulence for man, or of exceptionally suscep- 
tible individuals. Sir Weldon had wisely 
declined at this stage to give a decided opinion, 
and the speaker agreed, but there appeared to 
be some reason to believe that both factors were 
in operation. Mr. Bevan had given them some 
interesting information concerning his pioneer 
work in this field, carried out in Rhodesia. That 
information left little doubt that the Rhodesian 
strains were more pathogenic for man than our 
ordinary strains in this country. There 
appeared to be some reason to suspect that that 
might also be true of some Scandinavian strains, 
The danger of human infection appeared un- 
doubtedly to be greater in the United States, but 
the position was complicated there by the 
occurrence of the porcine variety of Br. abortus, 
One suggestion of considerable importance 
had been advanced at that meeting, but at 
present it was no more than a suggestion. He 
referred to the human case of osteomyelitis 
from which had been isolated an abortus strain 
which grew freely in air, It had also been 
stated that the herd supplying the milk con- 
sumed by the patient contained seven cows in 
the milk of which Br. abortus was found, and 
that all of these seven strains grew freely in 
air in primary culture. The full details of the 
case were not available, and the investigation 
was not complete. It would hardly be fair at 
that stage to attempt to dissect the evidence, 
but it would be equally wrong to attach any 
great significance to it. It was necessary to 
wait for the completion of the enquiry and the 
publication of full details. He could not refrain 
from remarking, however, that if all of the 
udder infections in the herd were directly 
attributable to the inoculation, one wondered 
how much natural infection was present in the 
herd and on what evidence it had been con- 
sidered necessary to inoculate it. It was impos- 
sible at that stage to judge whether the herd 
in question could definitely be incriminated as 
the source of the human infection, and they had 
no information as to the character and source 
of the live vaccine that had been employed. He 
agreed entirely with Mr. Bosworth that one 
could not justifiably assume that a strain of 
abortus was a vaccine strain merely because it 
grew freely in air. Everyone was familiar with 
the CO, requirements that were considered 
characteristic of freshly isolated bovine strains, 
but he did not believe that a sufficient series of 
strains had been isolated from the udders of 
uninoculated cows and carefully examined from 
that point of view. In the majority of instances, 
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workers desiring to isolate Br. abortus arranged 
the conditions that were believed to be most 
favourable. robic strains might be far 
commoner than had been recognised and the 
matter should be fully explored. Mr. Bevan’s 
pathogenic strain in Rhodesia was certainly 
zerobic. Reference had been made to a sugges- 
tion that the organisms excreted with the milk 
from the udder were attenuated, and it had 
been suggested that, on the contrary, such 
organisms might possess a higher degree of 
virulence. He did not believe that we had any 
certain information on the point and that either 
assumption was justifiable. He thought that in 
this matter they should suspend judgment untii 
they had the results of the investigations that 
would undoubtedly be stimulated, 


ANIMAL DISEASES COMMITTEE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Chairman of the Animal 
Diseases Committee of the Agricultural Research 
Council, in a letter published in The Times of 
Monday last, states: — 

“ Over a year ago, when it become obvious that 
the wrobable agricultural policy of the Govern- 
ment would lead to an increase in the population 
of all farm animals and fowls, the Animal 
Diseases Committee of the Agricultural Research 
Council foresaw the danger of the certain conse- 
quent increase of serious diseases. If control of 
some of these diseases was lost many people 
might be ruined, and the policy of the Govern- 
ment nullified to a large extent. The necessary 
control could only be obtained by an increase of 
knowledge. So was obtained from the 
Council to set up and finance six small com- 
mittees of medical, veterinary, and _ other 
scientific experts, each to take charge of one of 
the more serious diseases. Each committee is 
composed of men with the greatest knowledge 
on the various problems, and everyone interested 
owes them a debt of gratitude for adding to their 
already busy lives a large amount of extra work. 
The diseases selected are: 

(i) Helminths (internal parasites) of imme- 
diate importance to domestic animals: Pro- 
fessor D. M. S. Watson, F.R.s., Chairman. 

(ii) Fowl-paralysis and similar diseases, 
and coccidiosis: Dr. F. C. Minett, p.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., Chairman. 

(iii) Braxy-like diseases in sheep: Pro- 
fessor T. J. Mackie, M.D., M.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.. 
Chairman. 

(iv) Contagious abortion: Dr. J. Arkwright, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Chairman. 

(v) Swine fever and similar diseases, and 
enteritis: Dr. W. Horner Andrews, D.SC., 
M.R.C.V.S., Chairman. 

(vi) Johne’s disease in cattle and sheep: 
Dr. J. Arkwright, Chairman. 

“There is also a Joint Committee on Bovine 
Tuberculosis of the Medical Research Council 
and the Agricultural Research Council; and 
mastitis is being fully examined by Dr. Minett 
and his staff at the Veterinary Research Institute 
of the Royal Veterinary College with the help of 
funds made available by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England,” 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


* * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


Oct. 16th—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

Oct. 19th.—Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Taunton. 

Oct. 20th.—Meeting of the -Mid-West and 
South Wales Division, N.V.M.A.., 
at Cardiff. 

Oct. 25th.—-Meeting of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Liverpool. 

Oct. 27th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds. 

Oct. 2Sth.—Meeting of the N.V.M.A. Special 
Committee on Small Animal 
Kuthanasia, at Liverpool. 

Nov. 2nd.—-Central Veterinary Society : Annual 
Dinner at the Mayfair Hotel, W. 

Nov. 3rd.—R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association 
Annual Meeting and Dinner, 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, 
E.C. 

Aug. 13th-18th, 1934.—Twelfth International 


Veterinary Congress, New York. 
* * ps * * 


THE 1933 CONGRESS NUMBER 
Members or subscribers requiring additional 
copies of this issue are requested to make appli- 
cation at once to the Editorial Representative, 
N.V.M.A., 2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1, enclosing remittance at the rate of one 
shilling a copy, post free. 


* * ae * * 


CONGRESS GROUP PHOTOGRAPH 
Copies of the Congress group photograph: 
reproduced in this issue can be obtained, price 
os. per copy, post free, from the Panorama 
Photograph Co., 50, Osborne Road, Levens- 
hulme, Manchester. 


For those “ snaps * which adorn, and others 
which may more accurately be described as 
enlivening this issue, we desire to express our 
indebtedness to Captain Quintin A. Stewart. 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Ayr, and Mr. R. C. Locke, M.R.c.v.s., 
D.V.S.M., Of Manchester. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Ackroyp, Walter, 4, Blackwall, Halifax. Gradu- 
ated Edinburgh, May 28th, 1890; died October 9th, 
1933, after a long illness. Aged 65 years. 

Hewson, Fred, “The Koystons,” Royston, 
Herts. Graduated London, December 16th, 1875. 
Kietired from practice October, 1922; died Octo- 
ber 4th, 1933, aged 80 years. 


TRIBUTES TO DECEASED VETERINARIANS 


In reference to the late Mr. John F. Healy, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Midleton, Co. Cork, whose passing 
was recorded in our last issue, The Cork 
Examiner states that Mr. Healy was one of the 
oldest veterinary surgeons in Ireland, and was 
recognised as a leading member of the profession. 
“He was widely known both in this country and 
in Great Britain, and carried on an extensive 
practice in the South of Ireland. A veterinary 
surgeon of outstanding ability in the profession, 
deceased had the privilege of holding the impor- 
tant post of President of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland for a number of years. 
For more than half-a-century he practised in this 
area with very successful results, and his advice 
was eagerly sought after by many. [In all sport- 
ing matters he was a leading figure, and at the 
Dublin Horse Show there was not a more popular 
and well-known personality. He was a leading 
light in hunting circles, an excellent shot, and 
generally an all-round sportsman. He was highly 
popular with all sections and his unexpected 
demise is widely regretted.” 


The Tunbridge Wells Advertiser speaks of 
Major D. Reid Chalmers, M.R.c.v.s., whose death 
also we had the sad duty of announcing last 
week, as being not only widely known and 
respected in his profession as a_ veterinary 
surgeon, but by the many who had the pleasure 
of his friendship. 

Born in Perth, Scotland, he was educated at 
Perth Academy, and upon eventually obtaining 
his degree, practised in various parts of Sussex, 
and in Birmingham, after which he came to 
Tunbridge Wells, where during his 25 years’ 
residence he built up an important practice. 

During his war service in France, to which we 
referred last week, Major Chalmers unfortunately 
contracted an illness, which was eventually the 
cause of his death. He,was a prominent Free- 
mason, being a P.W.M. of the Holmesdale Lodge, 
and did much valued honorary work, especially 
in connection with the Agricultural Show. He 
had attained the age of 61, and leaves a widow 
and two sons, one of whom is in business in the 
London, and the other is connected with the 
local practice. 

* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


We regret to learn that Mr. Philip Vincent, 
M.R.C.V.S., is lying seriously iJl at his residenee in 
Lansdowne Place, Hove. Latest information is, 
happily, that Mr. Vincent’s condition shows some 
improvement. 


Appointments.—Mr. S. B. Vine, M.R.C.V.S., 
Assistant Veterinary Officer, County Council of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, has been appointed 
Chief Veterinary Officer for the County of Kent. 

The latest Colonial Service Appointment List 
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contains the name of Mr. W. E. Lancaster, 
M.R.C.V.S., Who has been appointed as Veterinary 
Surgeon, Leeward Islands. 


* * * * * 


REORGANISATION COMMISSION FOR EGGS 
AND POULTRY 


The Minister of Agriculture has now con- 
stituted an Agricultural Marketing Reorganisation 
Commission for eggs and poultry. The duty of 
the Commission will be to prepare, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts, 1931 and 1933, a scheme or 
schemes applicable in England and Wales for 
regulating the marketing of eggs and poultry. 
The composition of the Commission is as fol- 
ows :— 

Dr. Christopher Addison (Chairman), Mr. F. N. 
Blundell, Mr. A. F. Forbes, Mrs. Lindsey Huxley 
and Mr. Simon Marks. 

The Secretary of the Commission is Mr. H. J. 
Johns, M.B.E., and the Assistant Secretary Mr. 
W. C. Tame, both of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Communications for the Commis- 
sion should be addressed to the Secretary at 
3, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 

A similar Commission has been constituted for 
Scotland by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The composition of this Commission is as 
follows :— 

Major Mark Sprot (Chairman), Mr. H. H. 
Corner, Major John Gould Kennedy, Mr. W. K. 
Leggat and Mr. James Prentice. 

The Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland propose to appoint, from 
the personnel of the English and Scottish Com- 
missions, a Reorganisation Commission for Great 
Britain, whose duty it will be to investigate and 
report on the manner in which the operation of 
schemes for regulating the marketing of eggs and 
poultry in England and Wales and in Scotland 
could be facilitated by (i) co-operation between 
the Boards administering them and _ between 
them and any corresponding body in Northern 
Ireland; and (ii) the regulation of imports of eggs 
and poultry and other poultry products as pro- 
vided for in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 1933. 
It is understood that poultry disease research 
will also be included in the scope of the enquiry. 

Dr. Addison will be the Chairman of the Great 
Britain Commission. 


* * * 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Major G. A. Kelly, Lieuts. D. I. C. Tennant and 
J. L. Dalzell, sailed for India on September 30th 
for a full tour of duty abroad. These officers are 
doing duty en route on board a freightship con- 
veying remounts to Egypt; they will proceed 
onwards to India on completion of this duty. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. W. Mellard, b.s.0., is proceed- 
ing to Egypt, for the purpose of assuming duty 
as Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, 
British Troops in Egypt, in succession to Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Walker, p.s.o., 0.B.£., with effect 
from October 14th. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Walker, b.s.0., 0.B.E., who 
has been selected for promotion to the rank of 
Colonel, is returning to this country. and will 
assume duty as Deputy Director of Veterinary 
Services, Aldershot Command, with effect from 
October 26th. 

Major W. P. S. Edwards is at present in this 
country on leave from India. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION IN 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


The question of the appointment of one whole- 
time veterinary inspector to carry out the whole 
of the work under the Diseases of Animals Acts 
and Orders and the Tuberculosis and Milk and 
Dairies Acts and Orders, together with the 
routine inspection of herds as far as was practlic- 
able, was raised and came in for some criticism 
at a recent meeting of the Montgomery County 
Council. This matter was reported upon in July 
to the Diseases of Animals Committee, by a sub- 
committee, who recommended the appointment 
of one whole-time officer for the above purposes. 
In so doing, they estimated that this would 
involve an expenditure of £725, but stated that 
as against that amount there would be a saving 
of £350, which was the average amount of fees 
paid and travelling expenses paid to veterinary 
inspectors during the past three years. The net 
increased cost to the county, therefore, would be 
approximately £375, and the sub-committee 
recommended that the Ministry should be pressed 
to make a substantial grant in aid on the ground 
of the low product of a 1d. rate in the county. 
The Diseases of. Animals Committee resolved that 
consideration of this matter should be deferred, 
and that the Clerk should be instructed to 
approach the Ministry for financial assistance. 
This action was approved by the Agricultural 
Committee. 

Mr. T. E. Kinsey, Maesmawr, Caersws, now 
asked whether the £725 mentioned would be the 
inspector’s salary or the total cost entailed by 
the appointment. 

Major W. M. Dugdale, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, said that the figure was to 
include travelling expenses. 

Mr. Kinsey said that the Council had valued 
officials who were not getting that amount now, 
and the proposal to start a new official at £725 
was rather springing a surprise upon the Council. 
He failed to see why the local veterinary sur- 
geons of the county could not keep on with the 
duties as well as they had done in the past. What 
they had been doing they had been paid for, so 
that the Council had been getting value for their 
money. If a new official were appointed at the 
cost mentioned there was no doubt that in a very 
short time he would want an assistant and pos- 
sibly another, and there were also the pensions 
to be considered. The Finance Committee had 
been doing their utmost to keep down the cost 
to the county, and he thought the Council would 
be leaping before they looked if they made the 
appointment. 

The Chairman called attention to the fact that 
the Diseases of Animals Committee had resolved 
that consideration of the matter should be 
deferred. 

Later, the Chairman said the tendency would be 
for an increase of the dairy industries, and in con- 
sequence they would have to have a very careful 
system of inspection in the interests of the 

ublic health, and also in the interests of the 
industry. It was really of vital importance to the 
industry that the public should have the neces- 
sary confidence in the supply of milk. What 
would happen when the milk scheme was forth- 
coming, whether anything compulsory would be 
further laid down, he did not know, but he did 
not think that anybody need be apprehensive of 
the county putting on any additional charges to 
meet this at the present time. The matter would 
have due consideration before any commitment 
in regard to appointments was made at the sole 
expense of the county. 
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Colonel S. D. Price-Davies submitted that it 
was not competent for the Council to consider 
the matter at present, because the Committee had 
agreed that it should be deferred. If the Council 
agreed with the report of the Committee, the 
matter was automatically deferred. 

Colonel Meredith said it was bound to come 
sooner or later in the county, but before any such 
appointment was made they should be quite clear 
on the duties they would expect from the officer. 

Major Dugdale said that at the next meeting 
the Committee would consider an answer given 
by the Clerk that there would be no grant. They 
would then consider whether they could take 
any further steps. As regards leaping before they 
looked, they would not be in a hurry to leap, he 
was sure. Speaking of the inspection of herds 
which would take place under the milk scheme, 
Major Dugdale said it was pretty’ obvious that 
one whole-time man was not going to be able to 
inspect twice a year all the herds of the county 
and do the ordinary work. He would have to 
have the assistance of persons appointed or of 
the existing veterinary surgeons. 

Discussion then terminated. 


CANBERRA CONFERENCE ON QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS 


The Sydney Herald of August 3rd reports that, 
at a conference of the Chief Veterinary Officers 
from all States to be held at Canberra on 
August 21st, an effort was to be made to achieve 
uniformity of State veterinary quarantine regu- 
lations. Officers for their respective States were 
tc consider the general revision of State quaran- 
tine regulations with the object of easing restric- 
tions now placed on inter-State transit of stock. 

The Commonwealth Director of Veterinary 
Hygiene (Dr. A. W. Robertson) informed the 
Herald that as no veterinary conference had been 
held since 1925, the meeting would bring State 
quarantine regulations up to date. 

Commonwealth quarantine regulations would 
aiso be reviewed, and consideration given to 
relaxing the restrictions imposed because of cer- 
tain diseases, the menace of which had diminished 
as a result of veterinary research and _ strict 
quarantine. It might be found necessary to retain 
the regulations covering certain other diseases. 

Dr. Robertson said that foot-and-mouth disease 
was the greatest stock menace against which the 
Commonwealth had to guard. Australian stock 
were now free of this disease. 

On August 29th, the annual meeting of the 
Australian Veterinary Association was also to be 
held at Canberra to discuss problems associated 
with veterinary hygiene and State veterinary 
regulations. 


Between 40 and 50 scientists from all States - 


and one from New Zealand would attend the 
meeting, which is being held at Canberra for the 
first time. The Kendall Oration, founded in 
memory of Dr. Kendall, founder of veterinary 
-science in the southern hemisphere, would also 
be delivered on August 29th at the Institute of 
Anatomy at Canberra, the orator being Dr. 
H. R. Seddon, of the Glenfield Government Veteri- 
nary Research Station, New South Wales, who 
would speak on “Veterinary Research in 
Australia and its Development.” 


A face mask of Dr. Kendall is now being 


erected in the gallery of the museum of the 
Australian Institute of Anatomy, which contains 
memorials of distinguished Australian medical 
scientists. 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


+ * * * * 


LLANDUDNO CONGRESS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Right away, I wish to thank those con- 
cerned for what to me was a most enjoyable, 
interesting and instructive Congress. But, in view 
of the curtailment of the Congress period from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, each of which five 
days were fully occupied, I found that, if I 
attended the papers and discussions and other 
items on the programme, there was no time left 
in which to make and renew acquaintances. 
| feel strongly that such informal meetings 
with fellow members, and the exchange of views 
and talk of “ shop” which generally follow, are 
possibly not the least fruitful of all the items on 
a Congress programme. I do think that the 
advantages of such social talks are so great that 
such meetings should be encouraged and _ con- 
sidered an integral part of a Congress timetable. 
Further to encourage these, I would like to see 
some time definitely allotted to them on the 
programme. 

I would suggest that the Congress should open 
on the Saturday forenoon. Following the open- 
ing item, which by giving a definite date, would 
enable visitors to time their arrival, the Satur- 
day and Sunday could then be allotted to such 
fraternising as | mention. A dance on the Satur- 
day night, and/or a church parade on the Sunday 
- desired, would not seriously interfere with 
this. 

For these little gatherings, | would suggest that 
some definite address be named as a meeting 
place. This point, to my mind, is rather impor- 
tant, as otherwise groups tend to become some- 
what isolated in their own hotels, ete. A general 
meeting place would encourage members_ to 
gravitate there, in a “ let’s see who may be here ” 
sort of spirit. 

But, above all, do, please, give us a little more 
time at the Congress. We do not want to miss 
any of the papers, etc., but equally we do not 
wish to lose the one opportunity of the year in 
which to “ talk shop ” with our fellows. 

Apologising for the lerfgth of this plea, 

I.am, etc., 
Joun M. McDona.p. 


35, Hawkhill Avenue, 


Ayr. 
October 5th, 1933. . 


THE VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS’ LEAGUE 

To THE EpIroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—The formation of the above body as an 
organisation of general practitioners appears to 
have aroused in the minds of some the idea that 
the League is a schism in our ranks and that it 
may, or indeed is intended to, divide the National 
Association. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, as a careful perusal of the circular stating 
the aims of the League should make clear. 

In order that the position may become clearer 
and more definite still, may we, on behalf of its 
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provisional committee, state more fully the 
objects of the organisation. 

(1) To provide opportunities for general prac- 
titioners to study and discuss all questions 
affecting their interests in relation to the adminis- 
tration of any present or future public health or 
other measures in which the veterinary profes- 
sion is employed, and to focus and voice the 
conclusions arrived at in the veterinary press 
and in the Divisions of the “ National.” 

(2) To assist-—financially if necessary—and by 
other means those general practitioners willing 
and desirous of giving service and time as 
members of the Councils of the N.V.M.A. and 

(3) To co-operate with, and support, the 
N.V.M.A. and the R.C.V.S. in all measures calcu- 
lated best to enhance the value and prestige of 
the veterinary profession in the public service. 

The “ National” is for all of us, but within 
recent years it is obvious that different interests 
have developed on a marked scale, and with 
different points of view. The official and com- 

aratively sheltered members of the profession 
ave long been organised in such bodies as the 
“Scottish Society of Veterinary Inspectors,” 
“ The Association of Veterinary Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture,” and there is the newly- 
formed “ County and Municipal Officers’ Associa- 
tion,” but general practitioners, although by far 
the largest body in the profession, have never 
organised as such. 

Whilst every section should have the freedom 
and opportunity of developing on its own lines, 
it will not be to the ultimate benefit of the profes- 
sion, or of the public, if any section be allowed 
to develop to such a degree as to eliminate or 
destroy the other—a balance should be arrived 
at, and this is not likely to be attained if, whilst 
one section organises, others remain quiescent, 
and the chain breaks because it has a weak link. 

The general practitioner is the elder brother 
of the veterinary family, and considers the time 
has arrived when he also should have some place 
wherein to think over his own especial problems 
before placing them for parental consideration, 
and if this can be under the parental roof, whilst 
retaining its individual entity as do all Divisions 
of the National Association, so much the better. 

It is in this spirit that the general practitioners 
are co-ordinating and they are encouraged to 
believe that such co-ordination is as welcome as 
it is necessary to-day, that it is entirely com- 
patible with the best welfare of the whole body 
corporate, and essential, if they as the main body 
of the profession are to conserve their plaee in 
the service of the agriculturists of the country 
and the public generally. 

Taken with, and supplementing, the circular 
issued by the League, we trust these observations 
may make the spirit and purposes of the organisa- 
tion clearer, and dispel any qualms as to a 
schism in our midst. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. LLEWELYN JONES, 
LEONARD LL. JONES. 
Joint Hon. Secretaries. 

Bodlonfa, 

Llansantffraid, 
Mont. 
October 9th, 1933. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,_I also am only a general practitioner, but 
I fail to see the bogey of schism in the ranks of 
the N.V.M.A. which Mr. Baxter appears to find in 
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the establishment of the Veterinary Practitioners’ 
League, according to his letter of last week. 

Is it not time that the general practitioners 
had some common meeting ground to study and 
discuss those particular matters which concern 
their own activities and interests? Such a body 
is quite consistent with the spirit of loyalty to 
the “ National,” as was expressed so clearly in 
the circular issued by the League. 

We already have the Scottish Society of Veteri- 
nary Inspectors and the Association of Veterinary 
Inspectors (Ministry of Agriculture) within the 
“ National,” and the newly-formed Municipal and 
County Veterinary Officers’ Association outside 
it, which represent the interests of the salaried 
sections of the profession. Why should not the 
practitioners, who constitute the largest body in 
the profession and in the N.V.M.A., combine in 
the same spirit, and when they do so, why should 
it lead to doubts as to their loyalty in particular? 
My only wonder is that they have not combined 
in this way long ago. 

Surely the League is deserving of every sup- 
port by the general practitioner. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. WENTWoRTH ELAM. 


8, Roscommon Street, 
Liverpool. 


October 9th, 1933. 


* * * * * 
EXONERATING THE COW 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I beg to forward for your information a 
cutting*® from the Morning Post of September 20th 
last, giving prominence to certain remarks made 
by Captain H. L. Torrance, Chief Veterinary 
Officer for the County of Nottinghamshire, at the 
recent Congress at Llandudno. 

Those of us who were present at the Congress 
and were privileged to hear Captain Torrance’s 
valuable contribution to the discussion, know 
that his statement related only to the normal, 
healthy udder and not to the tuberculous udder 
which is all too prevalent and an undoubted 
source of infection to human beings—especially 
children. 

But published as it is, without the context and 
without any qualifying remarks, the statement 
may give rise to the impression among laymen 
that tubercle bacilli cannot under any circum- 
slances make their way into the milk, and will 
no doubt be seized upon by those interested in 
the sale of that delectable fluid to indicate thal 
milk in general is not as dangerous to human 
health as the veterinary profession has repre- 
sented it to be. 

I would venture to suggest that it would be 
helpful if Mr. Torrance would communicate with 
the Morning Post and make the matter clear. As 
an acknowledged authority, his opinion would 
carry great weight with the public, and would 
assist the profession in its endeavour to obtain 
recognition of the principle that adequate veteri- 
nary inspection is necessary if the public is to 
be —— against the dangers associated with 
milk. 

I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 


Lu. E. W. BEvVAN. 
Crowborough, 
Sussex. 


Seplember 27th, 1933. 


* See top of next column. 
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The newspaper extract, enclosed by our corre- 
spondent, is headed ‘Exonerating the Cow: 
Veterinary Officer and Impure Milk Alarms,” and 
reads as follows: “* Recent investigations have 
shown that our dear old friend the cow is not so 
black as she is painted.’ 

“ This statement was made by Captain H. L. 
Torrance, Chief Veterinary Officer of Notting- 
hamshire, in a discussion relating to the clean 
milk problem at the National Veterinary Medical 
Association’s Congress at Llandudno. 

“ There was still a tendency, he declared, to 
blame the milk producer oftener than was 
justified. 

“*]T simply do not believe,’ Captain Torrance 
added, ‘ that tubercle bacilli can pass through the 
normal healthy udder, under natural conditions, 
into the milk. 

“*Tt is a great mistake to alatm the public 
unnecessarily about the dangers of milk and, by 
so doing, render a disservice to the milk producer 
who, after all, is doing a great deal to supply the 
public with a wholesome article.’ 


* * * 


CALCIFICATION OF TUBERCULOUS LESIONS 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir.—Frequently, on finding a calcified tuber- 
culous lesion on _ post- mortem examination, the 
question arises, “ Was this lesion in existence SO 
many weeks or months ago?” On occasion, a 
fairly accurate answer to this would be valuable. 

In seeking for assistance on this point I find 
great divergence of opinion, amongst many of 
those best fitted to form one, as to how long a 
period must elapse following infection, before a 
tuberculous lesion will be definitely calcified. 
Replies I have received have varied from “a few 
days *” to “some weeks,” “one to six months,” 
“a year,” and, perhaps most definite of all, “! 
don’t know.” 

Apart from experimental infection and subse- 
quent slaughter, it would appear that an 
uccumulated fund of records of cases, mostly to 
be expected from those in charge of abattoirs 
and in the habit of handling numerous cases of 
tuberculosis in calves and young pigs, would 
enable us to form at least some idea as to what 
period must elapse for the process of calcifica- 
tion to be completed. I know that such cases 
would not yield accurate scientific figures, but 
the knowledge to be derived therefrom would at 
least add to what little we already possess. 

To give a start to such a fund of cases, | append 
ene below, and hope that many others. will 
follow, to the benefit of the general knowledge. 

Post-mortem examination of a calf, dead of 
verminous bronchitis, revealed tuberculosis very 
definitely (so far as post-mortem examination is 
definite) non-congenital. 
were tuberculous and very noticeably calcified. 
The age of the calf at the time of death was 
two-and-a-half months. 

Apparently, then, calcification may be com- 
pleted in a tuberculous lesion within the space 
of two-and-a-half months. 

One isolated case carries, of itself, very little 
weight, and it would be interesting to be able to 
refer to a greatly extended list, from which 2a 
fairly useful working average could be struck. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun M. 


County Buildings, 
Avr. 


Oclober 4th, 


1933. 
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FOWL-PARALYS!IS RESEARCH 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir-The letter of H. P. Bayon, who appears 
in the self-appointed quixotic role of Guardian 
of the Poultry Industry. savours too much of bias 
to call for categorical answer or scientifie con- 
troversy. 

It is regrettable that) Bayon’s’ inability to 
transmit fowl-paralysis should have provoked 
him to attack work which has been on more 
consistent lines and which has achieved definite 


results. One cannot conceive that a difference in 
technical viewpoint should call forth insinua- 
tions against great and proved scientific 


institution, even if it has commercial aspects. 

His criticism of the photomicrograph of a 
section of nerve from a chick, aged four weeks, 
published in the Annual Report of June, 1932, 
does not directly concern me, as it was the work 
of W. P. Blount, F.R.c.v.s., but at the same time | 
feel I cannot let it pass without comment. 
Bayon’s assertion that it is a normal nerve infil- 
trated with lymphoid cells, as a mark of youth, 
is untenable, because the cell types present are 
the true fowl-paralysis virus reactor cells. 

Further, I wish to contradict his statement that 
fowl-paralysis does not occur in chicks as early 
as a month old, because I have seen a number of 
definitely verified examples, which showed 
clinical and pathological signs, both macroscopic 
and microscopic. Recently at the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Rome, Biely, Palmer and Lloyd, in a 
paper on fowl-paralysis, affirm the occurrence of 
the disease in a chick 37 days old. 

Bayon attempts to stultify the whole work on 
a histological quibble. The photomicrograph 
(Fig. 4) which he disputes, was taken from a 
section of brain from a case of fowl-paralysis 
with well-marked clinical and pathological signs. 

‘his was only one of a number of arterioles 
ulfected and one fully recognises that stasis has 
occurred in this particular one, as was pointed 
out on the screen during the reading of the paper 
at the Harper Adams Conference. However, the 
thrombosis in the lumen was regarded as an 
incidental feature and does not negative the fact 
that there is a definite lymphoeytie infiltration 
present. The photograph certainly does not ex- 
hibit, solely, the simple salient * cuffing” that 
may be seen occasionally, but not consistently, in 
the brain in fowl-paralysis. Despite the fact thal 
the photographer has not been happily 
selective in the choice of his vessel, | can show 
Bayon a number of histological preparations of 
brain tissue from cases of fowl-paralysis which 
demonstrate quite uncomplicated “ cuffing ” and 
even “ stuffing” of the Virchow-Robin spaces, in 
a more striking manner than the photograph in 
question, if he is sufficiently fair-minded to accept 
invitation. 

I can only say that Bayon was. given every 
opportunity publicly, at the conclusion of the 
paper as well personally afterwards, to 
register any dissenting comments or criticisms, 
but they were not forthcoming, despite the moral 
support which he alleges was vouchsafed by his 
‘ colleagues,” who also remained silent. 

It is impossible to take seriously his scarcely- 
veiled assertions of a personally derogatory 
nature, but if he cares to visit the Laboratories, 
I can show him artificially-infected birds, which 
are of a resistant strain genetically to natural 


infection and are taken from a flock of over a 
thousand birds of the same strain and age group, 
which stand as clean, normal controls. 

Also, 
material that may 


IT can show him quantities of additional 
tend to modify his attitude 


i 
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towards this neurotropic virus disease, which his 
inability to transmit has apparently reacted so 
unhappily. 

The paper at the World’s Poultry Congress in 
Rome pul forward by Bayon reiterates his beliefs 
which have long since been exploded by other 
workers. The lettuce-leaf vitamin treatment is 
as inconsistent in theory as in practice and one 
can only assume that his mistaken beliefs as to 
the etiology of the disease are bound up with 
pathological misconceptions. 

No claim was made that the transmission of 
fowl-paralysis was easy, but my figures for artifi- 
cial transmission have since been substantiated 
by Continental workers who have every claim to 
the title of “trained pathologists.” 

I take sole responsibility for the views ex- 
pressed in the paper read at the Harper Adams 
Conference, as the work was entirely my own. 
The paper is in the press at the present time and 
should shortly appear in the Harper Adams 
Journal and the Veterinary Journal, and _ it 
would surely have been in much fairer taste if 
Bayon had reserved his criticism and misleading 
attack until the professional world had had an 
opportunity to judge for themselves. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. A. SEAGAR, M.B., CH.B., D.T.M. & H. 

The Laboratory, 

Goring, 


Oxon. 
October 7th, 1933. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I note in the issue of the Veterinary 
Record dated September 30th, 1933, that Dr. H. P. 
Bayon criticises a paper of mine published under 
the title “Is Fowl-Paralysis Hereditary?” 
(Report of the Poultry Path. Res. Lab., June, 1932.) 

In this article I include eight photographs 
related to towl-paralysis, to the first of which 
Bayon takes exception because he “refuses to 


admit that these lesions would allow anyone versed 
in the histology of the disease to diagnose neuro- 
lymphomatosis,” the lesions in question being « 
moderate infiltration by lymphoid cells of the 
sciatic plexus of a chick aged four weeks. 

Bayon agrees that a moderate diffuse infiltra- 
tion with lymphoid cells in the nervous system 
of chicks can be present, but apparently he 
believes this to be a normal feature. Presumably, 
therefore, Bayon considers either that the micro- 
photograph exhibited by me was one of a normal 
nerve in a chick, or alternatively that the infiltra- 
tion was not sufficiently heavy to enable a 
diagnosis of neuro-lymphomatosis to be made. 

As a fact, Bayon has made the error of assum- 
ing that I diagnosed fowl-paralysis by the lesions 
as depicted by the microscopic examination 
alone. Personally, I believe it is wisest to have 
three factors available before committing oneself 
to a diagnosis of fowl-paralysis, i.e., the clinical 
history, the post-mortem findings, and the histo- 
logical appearances of abnormal tissues. 

In the case under discussion the farm was one 
where fowl-paralysis had been diagnosed on the 
basis of the above three factors. The chick in 
question exhibited its left sciatic plexus markedly 
enlarged, nearly three times larger than_ its 
associated right sciatic plexus, and in the absence 
of coccidiosis and in view of the above-mentioned 
“ moderate infiltration,” I still see no reason to 
doubt the diagnosis given. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. P. BLounr. 

Poultry Health Laboratories, 

Moulsford, 
Wallingford, Berkshire. 


October 3rd, 1933. 


The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: — 

Communications from Mr. J. R. Baxter (Lech- 
lade) and Mr. Caudwell (Bournemouth). 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


Foot- | 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic§ Sheep Swine 
Disease. | Mange Scab Fever 
| | Animals | Out- | | 
slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered reported Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks Animals| breaks diseased | by the|Animals| breaks breaks  slaugh- 
con- attacked.| con-  orex- Local attacked con- con- tered. 
firmed. firmed. posed to Authori- | firmed. firmed. | 
infection. | ties. 
| i 
No. | No. No No. | No. No. No. No. No 
Period 15th to 30th Sept.,1933 15 17 = _ 3 4 5 20 7 
Corresponding period in 
1932 nee owe one 10 15 l 88 | 6 6 2 45 13 
1931 16 | 2 176 | 3 3 3 83 | 36 
9 | 10 2 40 9 4 75 45 
Total Ist January to 30t | | 
September, 1933... ... 217 | 246 65 | 6,123 | 116 192 281 ‘1,069 649 
Corresponding period in | 
1932 ove oon 263 | «326 10 950 107 167 ||: 1,295 629 
1931 soe vee —— 412 96 10,483 | 117 213 214 ~~ «1,467 617 
311 67 299 «177 269 294 1,850 | 799 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


— 
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4 
| 
. 
; . . . . 
| 
| i 1894 to 1927 
i Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 2 
| Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. Pe 


